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I. a drawback or Kanal equal to the 
duty on foreign iron, ſhould be granted 
when exported, theſe articles probably ne- 
ver will go to America to any amount, but 
from Great Britain. The caſt-iron manu- 
factory has had great ſucceſs in ſome parts 
of America; the other manufactures of 
iron there are very inconſiderable, except 
ſcythes and axes; the latter of which are 
arg} chiefly on account of the ſhape: 
cing better calculated to anſwer the pur- 
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poſe for which they are wanted, than thoſe 
made in England, and they bear a higher 
price *. Occaſionally other articles are as 
well made in America by ingenious work 
men, chtefly emigrants; but whatever they 
make is at an expence of at leaſt three 
times the amount of what the ſame article 
could be imported from Europe. I is welt 
known how much we ſurpaſs the world in the 
manufattures of iron and ſteel. At Liege ſome 
articles may be cheaper; nails may be had 
cheaper there, but they are clumſy, and do 
not ſuit the American market. French 
and Dutch nails were found to be ill ma- 
nufactured, and made of brittle iron. 

Some Engliſh and American iron poſſeſſes the 
quality of toughneſs in a high degree, and un- 
doubtedly tough ſoft iron is the beſt for 

making wire and many other articles, but 
it is very bad for making a nail, a hoe, an 
axe, a ſcythe, and many other valuable 
articles; for theſe it is neceſſary to have 
iron of other qualities added to the quality 


lt is ſaid the American ſcythes and axes are better than 
the Britiſh, becauſe the Americans uſe the beſt foreign iron for 
the purpoſe, while the Britiſi manufacturers are, perhaps, too 
careleſs as to the materials they uſe, taking the readieft or the 
cheapeſt ſorts of iron. Manufacturers in general are too inat- 
tentive to the goodneſs or fitneſs of the raw materials they 
uſe. However, the New-England axes having got a great 
character, large quantities before the revolt were made in Bri- 
tain like them, were ſent to America, and ſold as New-Eng- 

land axes, and anſwered as well. | 
or 
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of toughneſs; it muſt be of a ſound, firm, 
durable, ſtrong body or texture, and for 
edge tools particularly muſt in its nature 
have a readineſs of joining with ſteel, that 
is, in making the tool, the iron muſt cohere 
and unite itſelf with the, ſteel, ſo as to 
make one ſound and ſolid body. 1d 


known and admitted, that no good ſteel 


can be made, except from Swediſh iron: 
it is more natural that that iron ſhould be 
diſpoſed to join beſt with ſteel; the fact 
too confirms it. Swediſh iron makes the 
beſt axe, ſcythe, &c. Ruſſia iron comes 
next in rank, in point of character and 
quality, to the Swediſh, and is very fit for 
nails, &c. which require no junction with 
ſteel. Iron which is only tough will not 
join well with ſteel ; cold- ſhort Engliſh iron 
joins better ; but as it is too apt to break 
when cold, it is not fit for many tools 
Previous to the war, there were very few 


forges for making anchors in America, and 


only one in Philadelphia. 
No branch of commerce is more inte- 
reſting to us than the manufactures of iron; 


yet we ſuffer them to be clogged. with a. 


moſt improper duty. for the ſake of a re- 
venue. There are ſcarce any articles on 
which it would not be more prudently 
laid, the duty on foreign iron being 
2l. 16s. Iz d. per ton, imported in Britiſh- 
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built ſhipping, &c. and zl. 78. 1 d. in 
foreign ſhips, undoubtedly produces conſi- 
derably. In 1781, above 50,000 tons were 
imported from Ruſſia and Sweden ; but the 
importation yearly from the former of thoſe 
places does not exceed 26, ooo tons, and 
from the latter 16,000 tons, on an average 
of the laſt twelve years. It is a duty, 
however, which we ſhould ſpare entirely, 
or allow a drawback on exportation, not- 
withſtanding this moment of difficulty to 
our financiers. There ſhould be no duty on 
raw materials, eſpecially in this caſe. Rufpia, 
Germany, and other countries, which have iron 
without duty, will underfell us in the manu- 
Jacture of it, eſpecially as flitting and rolling 
mills are now erected in Sweden and Ruſſia. 
The cheaper the raw materials, the ad- 
vantage is certainly greater to the manu- 
facturer, and to the country; and for the 
ſake of Britiſh iron mines, raw materials 
ſhould not be burdened. Raw materials 
are better to us in return than gold : they 
are the parents of many manufactures. 
As the duty now ſtands, the manufacturer of 
nails in Ruſſia might afford to ſell them 41. a 
ton cheaper than we can; duty 568. 4d. 
freight 20s. ſhipping and landing 3s. 8d. 
Ruſſia makes great quantities for home con- 
_—_ on ; and having now taken off the duty, 


may 
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may ſoon greatly underſell us*. Miniſters 
can have no ſufficient objection againſt 
allowing, on exportation, a drawback of 
the duties on articles manufactured from 
foreign iron, unleſs they ſhould think, that 
there will be room for frauds in exporting 
articles manufactured of Britiſh iron, un- 
der the name of foreign; it would be bet- 
ter to allow a drawback, or bounty, equal 
to the duty on foreign iron, on all iron 
articles when exported, whether manufactur- 
ed from foreign or from Britiſh iron, (which 
will alfo encourage the making of iron in 
Britain) in like manner as is now allowed 
upon Britiſh refined ſugar, and upon. filk 
manufactures exported, in conſideration of 
the duties actually paid for raw ſugars 
and ſilk on importation, Allowing the 
bounty or drawback on exportation, above 

half the duties will be ſaved, as near 


50,000 tons are imported, and only from 


15 to 20,000 tons of all kinds are exported 
manufactured. As to giving up the duty 
on the part exported, it would be loſt of 


* As the lau now flands, the Ruſſians may import into Great 
Britain, and afterwards export to the American States, ſuch of 
their wares as are made of wrought iron or ſteel in their dominions, 
in defiance of the very high duties on importation here, ſuch duties 
being all drawn back again upon exportation to a foreign country, 
except a moiety of the old ſubſidy ; conſequently, the American 
States would be on a better footing in this particular than our 
own colonies, if the law is not altered. ̃ | 
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courſe, if we loſe the export trade, which 
muſt happen in a ſhort time, if our iron ma- 
nufactures continue to be burthened with. 
duties. If once loſt, it will not be eaſily 
recovered. From 50 to 60,000 tons in pig, 
and from 15 to 20,000 tons in bar iron are 
made in England. The Britiſh iron ma- 
ker will certainly wiſh to keep the duties as 
they now are; but our iron mines cannot 
be an object of ſo much conſequence, and 
the legiſlature ſhould not riſque the moſt 
important trade for the ſake of one claſs of 
men, eſpecially as foreign iron is of a ſupe- 
rior quality, and as the practice of making 
iron, by means of coak, inſtead of char- 
coal, increaſes, the quality of our iron will 
become worſe. Iron made by coak has hi- 
therto been found to be of a very mean qua- 
lity, and much of it, of that kind called 
Red-ſhort, the Wenden of all; it loſes near 
a third of its weight in manufacturing, and 
flies like pot metal under the ſtroke of the 
hammer. The quantity of iron made in 
Britain, by means of pit coal, increaſes ve- 
ry greatly, and will decreaſe importati- 
ons. * | 


Before 


* If Mr. Cort's very ingenious and meritorious improvements 
in the art of making and working iron, and his invention of 
making bar 1ron from pig iron, either red - hort or cold- 
Mort, and the great improvements on the ſteam engines by 
Metirs. Watt and Bolton of Birmingham, and Lord Dreh 

na 


Before the war, vaſt quantities of nails 
were made of foreign iron, and exported 
from Glaſgow to the ſouthern provinces of 
America, and although they coſt 15 per 
cent. more than nails from Britiſn iron ſent 
from Briſtol, &c. yet they were always pre- 
ferred in America, from their ſuperior qua- . 
lity ; and therefore, if the raw material is 
not exempted from duty, the many articles 
made of foreign iron muſt be loſt to this 
country, as the Britiſh iron cannot be ſub- 
ſtituted, particularly in making the differ- 
ent ſorts of Nee], which was formerly an 
immenſe article of export to America. It 
was manufactured in Britain from Swediſh 
iron; and although it continued in bars as 
formerly, yet no drawback could be al- 
lowed. 
The coſt of a ton of iron is from 10l. to 
10]. 108. Duty, freight, charges, and ma- 
nufacturing, gain to the country from 111, 
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nald's diſcovery of making coak for the furnace at half the pre- 
ſent expence, ſhould all ſucceed, as there is reaſon to think 
they will, the expence may be reduced ſo greatly, that Britiſh 
iron may be afforded as cheap as foreign, even if the latter 
ſhould be allowed to enter duty free, perhaps cheaper, and of 
as improved a quality, and in quantity equal to the demand, 
It is not aſſerting too much to ſay, that event would be more 
advantageous to Britain than Thirteen Colonies. It would 
give the complete command of the iron trade to this country, 
with its vaſt advantages to navigation, and our knowledge of 
iron ſeems hitherto to have been in its infancy. 

The 


The total value of a fon 1 foret gn iron, when, 
manufactured in Great Britain, is accord- 


ing to the kind of manufacture, from 
211. to 56l. 


Viz. a ton of iron, when manufactured int 


Rods, is worth 21 Hoes, axes, SS-. 42 
Hoops, - 22 Anvil, = 42 
Bolts, - - 24 | Tin plates, 56 
Anchors, = 30 | Steel from 24]. to 56 
Nail, = 35} 46-98 


From 15 to. 20,000 tons are annually 
manufactured for exportation ; the average 

of which, eſtimated. at 28]. per ton, the 
medium of 11]. and 451. (the loweſt and 
higheſt increaſe per ton) produces annual- 
ly a profit to this country of 4.84,500l. 

Iron imported into Ireland pays 108. per. 
ton only; iron imported into England pays, 
as before mentioned, 568. 4d. There is no 
drawback in either country upon foreign 
iron manufactured; but Ireland laid a duty 
upon manufactured iron exported to the 
colonies, which, added to the duty of 108. 
per ton paid upon rough iron imported, 
equalized the charge which Britiſh manu- 
factured iron was computed to carry out 
with it. I is true, the American States are 
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10 longer Britiſh colonies, and therefore Tre- 
land may, without breach of compat, ſend her 
iron manufactured there, free of duty; this is 
an additional reaſon for taking off the du- 
ties on exportation. Coals, and the means of 


manufatturing, are however much in favour of 
England: 


- 


STEEL in BARS. 
PAGE 22. 


STEEL is made in very few of the Ame- 
rican States. Little was made in New 
York, New Jerſey, or Pennſylvania, before 
the late conteſt ; but, fince the commencement 
of the late war, conſiderable quantities have 
been made there; and thoſe are the provinces 
where the greateſt iron works were. A 
great deal of Engliſh and German ſteel, is 
{till imported. Lately, the ſteel denomi- 
nated German ſteel, is brought to great 
perfection 1 in Great Britain. It is made of 


Argon's iron; all of which is contracted for 
in Sweden by 1 the Engliſh, 


TRON. 
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MOST parts of North America abound in 
Tron mines; the ore, however, is 1ſo ſcarce 
in Virginia, that almoſt all that is uſed 
there comes from Maryland. 'The high 

rice of- labour in the American States 
would not have permitted the exportation 
of iron, without the advantage of entering 
free into Britain, in competition with fo- 
reign iron, which pays a very heavy duty. 
We ſent from this country Ruſlan, Swe- 
| diſh, and Britiſh bar iron to a great amount, 
particularly to the northern Colonies ; and 
it was fold cheaper than iron made there, 
or brought from any other part of America. 
Canada has plenty of iron mines. The only 
argument that can be uſed in favour of ſuf- 
fering iron to be imported duty free from 
the American States, is, that it may come 
in the place of money in return for our ma- 
nufactures; and ſome think that it might, 
in ſome degree prevent the manufacture of 
3 in America. The quantity, however, 
rted from thence, has not been conſide- 
460 and the diſtinction may give um- 
brage to the North. Rhode Iſland, Maſſa- 
chuſets, 


E 


chufets, and New Hampſhire, exported 
little iron. The States to the ſouthward 
of Rhode Iſland imported little; moſt of 
them exported. But although the middle 
Colonies exported iron in pigs and in bars, 
(the heavy duty on the iron of other 
countries when imported into this, actin 
as an extraordinary bounty to A 
they imported their hoes, axes, and all ſorts 
even of the moſt heavy and common iron 
tools. 

Exported annually from America, prin- 
cipally the middle provinces, on an average 


of three years, viz. 1768, 1769 and 1770: 


Bar iron, — 2592 tons, 

Pig db. — 4624 

Caſt do. 852 12 1 
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It may be here remarked, that none but 9 


the moſt unthinking can ſuppoſe Ireland 1 

will continue to give the monopoly of her | 

market to our Weſt-India iſlands, unleſs 1 

her ſhare of the monopoly of the Weſt-In- 1 
dia markets is preſerved to her. Except 1 

linens, Ireland has no trade of conſequence 1 

but provſions 1 „ 

3 { 

OBSERVATIONS 1 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


MANUPACTURES, TRADE, 


AND 
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HE falt is weaker than the Engliſh, 
becauſe it is not ſo much boiled. This is 
among many articles in which Britain muſt 
always have an advantage through hex 
greater abundance of coal. | | 


IRON, axy MANUFACTURES or 
IRON and STEEL. Fw 
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THE uſeful and neceſſary manufafture 
of iron being capable, perhaps, of higher im- 
op 1 provement 
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provement and greater extenſion than any 
other, and being of the utmoſt national 
importance in every point of view, un- 
doubtedly deſerves a volume ; nor would 
it be an eaſy matter to point out all its 
advantages and all its importance. And 
yet that moſt eſſential buſineſs, the making 
of iron in Great Britain, has been, in a great 
degree, reſcued within a few years almoſt from 
ruin, by the ingenuity and ſpirit of a few men, 
who deſerve, at leaſt, as well of their 
country as any of its moſt favourite pa- 

triots. 8 Na 
The ſcarcity and price of wood have ren- 
dered it impoſſible to make a quantity of iron, 
either to enter into a competition with foreign 
markets, or even ſufficient for home conſumption 
and manufactures; but the improvements in 
making good bar iron with pit coal *, the 
great 


Sime kind of coals (and generally the worft) anſwer the pur- 
foſe of making coal much better than others. Thiere are ſorts of 
coal which, auen coaked, are not ſufficiently cleanſed of their 
ſulphur and impurities to make a kind or malleable pig iron fit 
| for the forges. It has not yet appeared whether the Iri/h coal is 
proper for making coak, — This opportunity may be taken of ob- 
ſerving how ruinous the coal tax would have been to the 
making of iron in Britain. The quantity conſumed in that 
buſineſ: is prodigious ; one company alone in S/hrop/hire uſes 500 
tons of coal daily. It was the intention to have thrown up many 
of thoſe great works if the tax had been laid. In ſuch a caſe 
the whole rents of the townſhips would not have ſupported 

the poor; and then it may be remarked, that the late tax upon 


bricks ſhould not have extended to thoſe uſed in mines or ma- 
nufacture works, | | 
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great aid given to labour, and the ex- 
pences ſaved by the improved ſteam en- 
gines, afford a re*ſonable hope, that in 
time, if no extraordinary checks ſhould in- 

tervene, enough will be made in Britain 
to ſupply theſe kingdoms with that ne- 
ceſſary article, whereby between fi ve and 
600,000l. annually, now paid to foreign 
countries at their ports of exportation, ex- 
cluſive of the freight and other great? ex- 
pences, would be ſaved to the nation. This 
might ſeem enough to recommend it to the 
attention and care of the public and of the 
legiſlature ; but it would not be merely a 
ſaving of a certain ſum. The employment 


given to ſo great a number of men ſhould 


not be forgotten, and in a manufacture 
which, on inquiry, will be found as bene- 
ficial as any, formed with materials dug 
out of the earth, not applicable to any 
other purpoſe, conſequently not interfer- 
ing with any manufacture, but aſſiſting 
many, nor cauſing any change that may 
take off from other produce. When land 
is converted from tillage to paſture, or from 
wood to either tillage or paſture, there is a 
loſs of certain articles; but in the caſe of 
iron, in the making of which, ore, lime- 
ſtone, and coal are uſed, there is none. It 
ſhould be added, that no manufacturers 
pay more in exciſes than thoſe employed in 

this 
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this branch; and ſuppoſing 50,000 tons to 
be imported, and that one man can- make 
a ton in a year, that he pays, in exciſes of 
all kinds, upwards of 6l. annually, (which 
are computed to be the caſe,) there would 
be an increafe of exciſe, at leaſt, to the 
amount of 300,000]. which would more 
than doubly pay the loſs to the revenue 
that would ariſe from the non-1mportation 
of 50,000 tons of foreign iron. 

We are apt to conſider iron and bar iron 
as a raw material “; in the latter ſtate it 
is 


* The author, in his Obſervations on the Commerce of the 
American States, fell into the ſame error, and his remarks re- 
ative to the duty on import of foreign iron were founded on 
the ſtate of the manufacture of- iron in Great Britain about 1 
years ago, previous to the late improvements. He finds that 
the making of 1ron 1s a greater trade than his former informa- 
tion had led him to believe; and as it may be ſaid to be in an 
infant flate, and undoubtedly is increaſing rapidly, it would be 
dangerous to give it any check at preſent : at leaſt one third of 
the quantity of iron imported may be ſuppoſed to be for inferi- 
or purpoſes of manufacture, and for which Britiſh iron made 
with pit-coal may be ſubſtituted, The improvements made 
within a few years juſtify che hopes of approaching the better 
forts, if the ſpirited exertions now making, are nyt diſcouraged by 
the new ſyſtems, It is believed, that if the duty on the import 

of foreign iron was removed, many great iron works would 
be immediately diſcontinued, which now employ ſuch num- 
bers of men in the manner the moſt advantageous to the coun- 
try, and, at leaf, fave 200,000]. which otherwiſe muſt be 
ſent out of this country ; but being ſpent and circulated among 
the induſtrious, a conſiderable part muſt by them be ultimately 
paid to the national ſupport in the exciſe on the various articles 
conſumed by them. Horks weuld be neglected, which within a 
few years have ft immenſe ſums, but would become uſeleſs and 


(16 
is a manufacture far advanced, and in 4 
midway ſtage from the ore to perfection. 
| ALS! 5 We 


of no walue, ty the ruin of thoſe men, wvho with great ſpirit hive 


inveſted their fortunes in them, under the faith and expeQation 


that the duties on foreign iron would continue. Theſe are 


welghty conſiderations ; at the ſame time it ſhould be repeated, 
there is a probability, Mat in a few years, by the exertions of 


ſeveral very ingenious men now engaged in the buſineſs, that 
we may be able fully to flack the mas het at hime, which is neceſ- 
fary to put this country on a footing with foreign countries, 
and then we may gradually lower the duty, or rather the duty 
will ceaſe of courſe, as it will not anſwer to bring in iron, when 
G can be made in ſufficient quantities, and as cheap at 
ome. | 

This much may be fairly advanced, that from the improve- 
ments that have been made, particularly from the capital im- 
provement of coak bar iron by Mefſrs. Wright and Jeſſon, 
which is the method now generally pradtiſed, that kind of iron 
has been much improved 1n its quality ; and the quantity made is 
reatly increaſed, and likely to be more fo ; for as nearly the 
A number of furnaces are kept up as were during the war, 
and few cannon are now making, the immenſe quantity of caſt 
iron which was annually abſorbed by theſe inſtruments, will be 
now converted into bar iron, and many of the cannon them- 
ſelves will be literally turned into plough ſhares, hoops, and 
nail Were the duty to be taken off foreign iron at this critical 

conjunction, all this trade might fall to the grouud. | 
The ſubſtitution of ſteam engines in place of water mills to 
work the furnaces and forges, 2 much increaſed the powers 
of manufacturing bar iron. By whom ſteam engines were firſt 
applied to raiſe water for the wheels of furnaces is not know 
to the author; but Mr. Wilkinſon was the firſt who applied 
them directly to blow the furnace without the intervention of 4 
water wheel; and Meſſrs. Boulton and Watts were the firſt 
that applied team engines to work forge mills directly without 
the intervention of water Wheels; they have erected ſeveral 
for that purpoſe, and there are One or two on the common 
conſtruction applied to the ſame uſe, which they perform in 
an inferior manner, and at a greater expence of tuelMeflrs. 
Boulton and Watts have alſo made ſeveral engines for * 
5 h | 1M111$ 
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We ſhould obſerve that the great N 


tion of iron is in the groſs articles, and not in 
thoſe which require the greateſt degree of 
manufadture. Iron has this peculiar re- 
commendation above almoſt all other ma- 
nufactures, that in every ſtage of it, its 


value is fimply the product of labour, 


which labour is not hazardous to the lives, 
or prejudicial to the health of thoſe em- 
ployed, but, on the contrary, has been re- 
markably wholeſome. 
From 50 to 60,000 tons of pig iron, 
and between 20 1 30,000 tons of bar iron 


are made in Britain, and the annual de- 


mand for the latter is from 70 to 80, ooo 
tons, of which between 50 and 60,000 are 
imported, the value of which is ſo much 
money paid for foreign labour. It is com- 
puted, that Great Britain makes, at leaſt, 
10,000 tons of iron more than ſhe did a 
few years ago, which, at 16l. per ton, the 
preſent average price, amounts to 160, . 
and this quantity is likely 70 be nuch more 
than doubled in a very ſbort period. If the 
demand is only 70,000 tons, the manufac- 
turing of the whole within the country will 
employ 70,000 labourers, and valuing the 

iron 


mills of other ſorts, and are now making many more. I he 
advantages of their engines conſiſt in their ſaving two-thirds of 
the fuel uſed to do the ſame work by common tire engines, in 
their * more manageable, and better conitructed in every 
reſpect. 
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iron only at 151. per ton, will produce an 
annual profit of more than a million to the 
nation. But if the making of iron is nof 
encouraged and extended, the ſum that 
now goes from this country for that arti- 
cle will be increaſed. The price of Ruſſia 
iron riſes very rapidly ; 5 per cent. in 1784, 
and as great a riſe is expected in 1785. 
Ruſſia has found a vent by the Black Sea ; 
and ſome fabrics, particularly that of Toula, 
which formerly ſent much to England, 
now ſend none. 
The price muſt increaſe alſo from the 
immenſe deſtruction of the woods by the 
iron works, by the ſlowneſs of the growth 
of woods, and the negle of them in Si- 
beria, where are the principal iron works. 
It is ſurpriſing, indeed, that Ruſſia can 
afford iron ſo cheap as ſhe does. The 
Abbe D'Auteroche reports, that on the 
ſpot, in Siberia, iron is eſtimated at leſs 
than 3os. Engliſh, per ton. It is all con- 
veyedan aſtoniſhing diſtance by inland car- 
riage, yet it is afforded at Peterſburgh at 
about 8s. per cwt. 'The beſt fable iron comes 
from Neucanſkoi in Siberia; it is carried by 
land to the Tchuſchauwaia, which falls 
into the Kama, and that into the Wolga 
below the city of Kaſan; it then aſcends 
the Wolga, and is brought by the Ladoga 
canal to Peterſburgh, With the * 
0 


1690 


of vaſſalage and increaſe of civilization, the 
price of labour alſo will riſe in Ruſſia. The 
preſent low price of iron in Ruſſia is partly 
accounted for by this circumſtance, that 
the Empreſs grants a diſtrict with the pea- 
ſantry on it, and the perſon to whom it is 
granted not paying for the latter, as is uſu- 
al in other countries where negroes are em- 
ployed, the price of their labour 1s merely 
the expence of keeping them. 

An inquiry into theſe circumſtances is 
neceſlary, when not only the preſent but 


the probable future ſtate of the iron trade - 


ſhould be examined. The object is of the 
utmoſt conſequence, eſpecially to Britain: 


The expediency of endeavouring, on the 


part of Ireland, to make iron à principal 
manufacture of that kingdom, and of vieing 
with à favourite and eſtabliſhed manufacture 
of Great Britain, may be doubted. It will be 
difficult to raiſe the manufacture in Ireland in 
competition with that of Britain. The capi- 


tal of Ireland may be otherwiſe employed 


to advantage, particularly in manufactures 


ſo advantageous and natural to her as lea- 


ther, &c. but if ſuch a competition ſhould 
be thought an object for the mutual advan- 
tage of the two countries ; on an arrange- 
ment, it will be deemed fair and reaſonable 
that the manufactures of each ſhould be ex- 


ported to all parts charged with ſimilar or 


C 2 equivalent 
IT 
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equivalent duties, and that this only can 
be judged an equal ſettlement. 

There is no article in which it will be 
more difficult to arrange with Ireland than 
on that of iron ; and in conſequence of the 
revolutions which have taken place in Ameri- 
ca and Ireland, thoſe intereſted in the iron 
trade of this kingdom are alarmed; they think 
it 7s become matter of very ſerious conſiderati- 
oa, how far that branch of manufacture may 
or is likely to be affected by its new rival 
ſeer, Ireland. 

They affert that Ireland will not abſeave 
the ſpirit of ber compact, if ſhe does not 

put the ſame duty on the export of iron 


Wares to the American ſtates, tv which ſhe 


had agreed when they were dependent on 
England. It may be proper to ſtate, that 
when Ireland, in 1778, obtained a free 
trade to the Britiſh colonies, ſhe undertook, 
by the act of her own Parliament, to equa- 
lize the duties, that the Iriſh manufacturers 
ſhould not be able to ſupply the colonies on 
better terms than the Engliſh in their re- 
ſpective branches. 

The repreſentatives of the iron trade in Eng- 
land agreed, that Ireland ſhould have a par- 
ticipation in their branch of trade, on pay- 
ment of equal duties with themſelves, the 
duty on bar iron being at that time very 
different in the two kingdoms. 


* 


n 


It was firſt propoſed to impoſe on all fo- 
reign bar iron imported into Ireland the 
ſame duties as were then paid in England 
on the ſame articles, but this propoſal was 
declined, The only other method of equa- 
lizing was, by impoſing a duty on iron 
wares and iron exported. from Ireland, as 
ſhould ſend them to market charged with 
duties equal to the Engliſh. The follow- 
ing calculations for the average on which the 
par of duty was calculated, were ſatisfactory 


to both parties at that time, and were deem 


ed fair between the two countries. The 
gentleman who negociated for Ireland, declared 


himſelf perfectly ſatisfied therewith, and that 


he was bonourably treated by the iron trade of 


England. A clauſe was immediately added 
to the act of Parliament then in agitation, 

impoſing a duty of 21. 10s. on all bar iron; 
and 3]. 3s. IId. on all iron wares exported 
from nd to the Britiſh colonies in the 
Weſt Indies, and on the coaſt of Africa, 
grounded on theſe calculations : 


Calculation 


4 


6 


Calculation made in 19778, for equalizing 
the duty on a ton of bar iron between 
England and Ireland. 

1 „ . 


A ton of bar iron pays duty on 
importation into England 
21. 8s. 6d. * and draws back 
nothing on re-export to Ame- 
rica or the Britiſh Weſt In- 
dies 13 — — 

A ton of bar iron into Ireland 
pays 10s. Iriſh duty, Þ of 
which it draws back 7s. 6d. 
on re-exportation, duty re- 
maining is 2s. 6d. Iriſh 0 $4 


8 6 


I) 


Difference in favour of Ire- | 
land, Engliſh money "6 4 
Add, to make this Iriſh mo- 
ney — — 10 


Duty to be impoſed on every 
ton of bar iron exported from 
Ireland — — 2 10 © 


® There is an addition to the duty on importation of bar iron 
into Britain ſince 1778, as will be more particularly mentioned 
hereafter. = | 
+ On Exportation to Ireland or ſettlements in Africa, the 
whole is drawn back except the old ſubſidy. The ſame is 
now allowed to America and the plantations, on bar iron, - but 
not on wrought iron, 2 „% obs 

1 The ſame duty is payable on importation of iron into Ire- 
land from all parts. og | 


— 


Calculation 


( 
Calculation for equalizing the duty on a 


ton of iron wares between England and 
Ireland, made in 1778. 


1 | 4. 6 
30 cwt. of bar iron is, on an 
average, eſtimated to produce 

one ton of manufactured 
iron wares. 


30 cwt. of bar iron into Great 

Britain, at 2l. 8s. 6d. pays 3 12 9 
30 cwt. ditto into Ireland, at 
Isos. per ton Iriſh, or gs. ad. 


_ Engliſh money, pays 0 © 
Difference in favour of Ire- | 
land, in Engliſh- money 2 10 
Add, to make this Iriſh mo- 
BOY" - we” 1 00 0 4-1 


Duty to be impoſed on a ton 
of iron wares when export- 
ed from Ireland  — 3 3 11 


—— 


An act in conformity to this calculation 
was ſoon after paſſed in the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, and the duties above are now 
in force in Ireland. 

| A me- 
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memorial from Ireland is now before 
the Miniſtry, complaining of the duty im- 
poſed on a ton of iron wares, as being 
taken on an unfair average, and intimating 
that a fon of ſplit iron, or iron hoops, do 
not require ſo great a quantity of bar to 
produce a ton of manufacture; it is true 
that thoſe 7wo articles, and thoſe tu. only, 
do not require much more than 21 cw. of 
bar to produce a ton; but it is argued, that 
there is an immenſe variety of bright iron 
and ſteel wares, of which a ton cannot be 
manufactured from 30 wt. 40 ct. ot 
even 50 cwt. of bar iron; even in the ar- 

ticle of ſmall nails, 30 owt. of bar produces 
only 21 cwt. 3 q. 11 lb. of manufacture. 
With the approbation of both parties, the ave- 
rage was made on one average only, to 
avoid a variety of calculations for different 
articles. 

It ſeems proper here to obſerve, that the 
duty on a ton of har iron into England is 
increaſed, ſince 1778, 7s. 4d. per ton; ſo 
that the true equalizing duty on Ireland 
ſnould now be 31. 168. 3d. and not gl. 3s. 
11d. The latter duty, which is now in 
force in Ireland, is the difference of duty 
on 25 ct. only of bar to a ton of iron 
wares; an average ſo much too low, that 
Britain thinks ſhe has now a right to complain 
as the injured country in this prey cular. 


I 


9 91 


It would have been better, and more 
equal to the different manufactures of iron 
in Ireland, if two averages had been taken, 
one on nails, hoops, and other heavy arti- 
cles; and another on the lighter and bright- 
er articles of iron and ſteel wares, in which 
the waſte of the material is abundantly 
more conſiderable; and then 25 cwt. per- 
haps would have been an equitable calcu- 
lation for the groſs, and 40 or 45 cwt. for 
the ſmaller and bright wares, which might 
ha ve prevented the objection on the part 
of Ireland againſt the inequality of the 
average. : 

Ireland farther ſays, that the duty of 31. 
35. 11d. on her wares is too much, be- 
_ cauſe England makes a large quantity of 
iron, and conſequently a great proportion 
of her wares go out free of duty. England 
conſumes more than double the quantity of 
iron for internal uſes than ſhe makes; 3 it 
cannot therefore be juſtly ſaid that any iron 
wares go out of England free' of the duty 
paid on bar iron imported, and as Ire- 
land can now import iron from Ruſſia con- 
ſiderably cheaper than it can be imported 
into England, Ireland is therefore ſupplied 
for its internal uſes on better terms. 
The Iron maſters of Great Britain ſtre- 
nuouſly aſſert there will be nothing like 
equality or reciprocity, unleſs both coun- 
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tries pay the ſame duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign bar iron; and that that duty 
ſhould not be lower than it now is in Eng- 
land, viz. 21 16s. 1d. per ton Engliſh, 
which is equal to gl. os. gd. Irith, as a re- 
duction of that duty would tend to defeat 
its operation in favour of Britiſh iron 
works, which deſerye and require at this 
juncture every ſupport and encouragement 
from the country. Even ſuch an equali- 
zation would leave a great advantage to 
Ireland, as her manufactures do not pay 
the number of exciſes which are paid in 
Britain. F iron ore ſhould be wanting in 
Ireland, the beſt is to be had from Lancaſhire 
and Cumberland, and may go as ballaſt to oak 
bark, and be delivered in Ireland on cheap- 
er terms than to the makers of iron in moſt 

rts of Britain, where this kind of ore is 
uſed. The tranſportation to the eaſtern 
_ coaſt of Ireland will not coſt one half of 
what is now paid by the iron makers at 
Chepſtow, and in the ports of the Severn, 
where great quantities of it are ſent, and 

through Hull to Rotheram, and other in- 
land works; and in Scotland it is uſed at 
a ſtill greater expence ; and if pit coal, and 
peat or turf ſhould be wanting in n. 

ä | that 


9 As to the article coals, there is plenty in ſome parts of Ire- 
land, and probatly in time they may be got at as low a price as 


6 


that article may be had as cheap on her 


eaſtern coaſt from Britain as in ſeveral parts 


of the latter, and much cheaper than in 


London, where many branches of the iron 
manufacture are carried on to a great ex- 
tent, Viz. boops, rods, anchors, ſhip bolts, &c. 
It is well known that coals are above 30 


per cent. dearer in the Thames than in the 


Liffey. ; Thr 
While Ireland bad woods, ſhe bad alſo many 
iron works; but when the former were cut 
down and deſtroyed, there was of courſe 
nearly an end of the latter; the improve- 
ments in making iron have encouraged her to 
revive them; ſome ſteam engines are now 


erecting, and ſhe is rapidly increaſing ber ma- 
nufactures of iron; and as the true means of 


benefiting the country would be by encouraging the 


making of the iron, which ſhe can uſe in her 
manufactures, the only method of eſtabliſh- 


ing that work will be by laying the heavy 
duty * on foreign iron imported, which will 


in England. The iron ore, the lime ſtone (the ore is generally 
to be 


navigations (no country is better fitted for the latter than Ireland) 
iron works may be eſtabliſhed wherever tho'e articles can be 
found. Peat has been uſed in England in iron works, altho' to 
no great extent ; but furnaces are now ereCting in lreland on 
land abounding with iron ore and coal. | 
Since the additional duties of two 5 per cents, and the diſ- 
counts (have been taken off) which makes near 8s, per ton, 
the Engliſh iron works have increaſed rapidly, and ſeveral 
thouſand tons of bar iron have been made more than were made 
win the Gur was mls. 8} | 9 


operate 


2 


ound where there is coal) and coal will be found in the 
ſame neighbourhood, and with the help of ſteam engines and 
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operate as a bounty in favour of ber iron works, 
Till that is done, it cannot be expetted any 
quantity of iron will be made. there ; at pre- 
ſent nothing can be expected, except an 
emigration of Engliſh capitals to be employ- 
ed in Ireland to vend foreign labour in the 
form of rod iron, hoops, ſheets, and hea 
articles, to. the prejudice of both king- 
doms. | 

The labour of converting a ton of iron, 
value 141. in Ireland, into hoops, rods, &c. 
will not exceed 20s. and is the whole of the 
profit on this capital“; which iron, if made 
in the country, the whole would be a na- 
tional profit, being ſimply the produce of 


ſo much labour. In ſhort, there can be no 


doubt that the national object ſhould be to make 
the iron at home, and thereby ſave ſo much, 
and employ a great number of people ; and it 
was thus that ſo much treaſure, formerly 
unknown to Britain, has been drawn from 
the earth. The only other ſatisfactory 
mode of equalization and reciprocity, will 
be by laying duties on exportation of iron 
manufactures from Ireland to all parts, equal 
to the charges with which they go from 
Britain, and this, it is ſaid, would be con- 
ſonant to the ſpirit of the compact, and in 


By rolling and ſlitting, iron is very little advanced from 
tie bar; the labour is not ſo much as ten ſhillings per ton. 


return 


( 
return for the participation of the planta- 
tion trade. 

Thoſe concerned in the iron trade add, 
that if neither of theſe take place, Ireland 
only paying 10s. where Britain pays 56s. 
ſhe muſt underſell the latter in her com- 
merce with the American States, the great 
mart for Britiſh iron Wares, * and alſo. on 

5 the 


* The following Calculation is alſo given, to prove its WL 
vantage Ireland would have : 


Calculation for iron hoops. 


I” + 
A ton of Ruſſia iron, fit for hoops, coſt, in 
1784, into London, nearly - - = 14. 10 @ 
Waſte of metal and charge of rolling, „ 
Coſt of a ton of hoops in London 18 0 0 
Difference of duty on a ton of bar iron in fa- 7 
vour of Ireland... 2 
Coſt of a ton of hoops in Dublin,, 15 13 0 
Difference in favour of Ireland, about 1 81 | 
per cent. 


Calculation of ſplit 1 iron. 


A ton of Ruſſia bar iron fit for rod i iron, coſt 
into London, in 1784, about 144. ' i618 59 
Waſte of metal and charge of ſlitting, = + 1 10 8 


* 


Coſt of a ton of rod iron in London. 15 „ 


Difference of duty in favour of Ireland, = = 2 7 o 
Coſt of a ton of rod iron at Dublin - < = (1 © 

Difference in favour of Ireland between 15 and 20l. per 
cent. 


N. B, Theſe calculations are made, on an average, for 
Engliſh 
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the continent of Europe, particularly Por- 
tugal, which takes moſt iron hoops, * and ſo 
materially in heavy iron wares, that ſhe 
muſt very rapidly ſupplant Britain in that 
branch of trade, unleſs the export of the 
manufacture is protected by a bounty which 
muſt exceed the duty on the import of bar 
iron, as zo cwt. of the latter will, on an 
average, make leſs than 22 cwt. of wrought 
iron, and conſequently the bounty ſhould 
be near a third more than the duty ; and 
they farther add, that they hope, if their 
equitable deſire is refuſed, and farther mea- 
ſures ſhould be neceſſary, that the legiſla- 
ture will moreover protect them, by other 
regulations which may be ſuggeſted. They 
declare alſo, that unleſs they are protected 
by the legiſlature, they muſ? deſert the works 
which have coſt millions, and migrate with 
their capitals to Ireland; the loſs to the 
nation, they ſay, it is unneceſſary for them 
to ſtate. | | 

It has been obſerved, that equality and 
| reciprocity require that Ireland ſhould lay 
the ſame duties on the importation of the 


Engliſh ports; and the compariſon is made on a f uppoſition 
that coals are at the ſame price in the Iriſh ports. But the dif- 
ference in the Thames and in the Liffey has been already men- 
tioned. 


America and Portugal took two thirds of the whole export 
of iron wares. 5 


materials 


. 


materials of manufacture“ as are paid in 


Britain, or that they ſhall be equalized on 


the export of the manufactures to all parts. 
The firſt will be objected to, on the part 
of Ireland, as charging her conſumption 
heavily and unneceſſarily, and it is ob- 
jectionable on the part of this country, un- 
leſs the duties are drawn back on exporta- 
tion to Britain, and laid on importation in- 
to Britain from Ireland: otherwiſe Ireland 
will receive the duties or revenue ariſing on 
the conſumption of Britain, which the lat- 
ter now enjoys. The ſecond method of 


equalizing, viz. by laying the ſame duties 


on the export of the manufacture to all 
parts, will, alſo, probably be objected to 
by Ireland, becauſe ſhe is already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the advantage of ſending out 
many articles to all countries, except the 
Britiſh plantations, charged with lefs duties 
than the ſame articles going from Britain; 

and Britain will object to this mode of 
equalizing, becauſe it will be eaſily evaded. 
1t has not been, and it will not be, the policy 
of Ireland to enforce a very exact obſervance of 
ſuch cautions as may be adopted: Britain 
would ſubmit her manufactures, her trade and 
commercial laws, to the fidelity of the Cuſtom- 


It will fill remain, in the opinion of many, to be examir- 
ed, what compenſation ſhould alſo be made for exciſe, win- 


_ Jow lights, &c. &c. | | 
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bouſe officers of Ireland in many reſpectt. —13 
Short, it is impoſſible for her to be ſecured per- 
manently in the regulations that may be made, 
but when her trade is orice gone in conſe- 
quence of her arrangements, and ſhe finds 
herſelf diſappo inted, the recovery of that 
trade, is not probable. It has been already 
obſerved, that equalization 1 in general would 
benefit Ireland and prejudice Britain leſs 
than is iniagined : this muſt be always un- 
derftood under an arrangement in every 
1 reſpect reciprocal; and if Ireland really 
=_ means ſuch, the more the ſubject is examin- 
ed, the leſs favourable ſhe will find ſuch 
an arrangement ; * and that the whole ſyſ- 
tem is likely to be productive of much more 
embarraſſment and ill temper than advan- 
| tage to both countries. 
| Unleſs iron manufactures go to the Ame- 
rican States from Ireland, charged with the 
ſame duties and burdens as from Britain, it 
is obvious, that Ireland muſt in time have 
the whole of this trade : and unleſs Britain 
obtains this equilization, ſhe ſubmits not to 
preſent but to gertain future competition, 
without the leaſt . | 


In an 90 arrangement of . Ireland muſt 
expect to give a bounty on the export of Britiſn linens, in the 
ſame manner as it is given in Britain on the export of Iriſh li- 

nens from therce, | I 
t 


6 


It has been generally ſuppoſed that Ire- 
land has great diſadvantages in working iron 
mines, when compared with Great Britain; 
but the reaſon does not appear, * unleſs it 


ſhould ariſe from want of capital ; in gene- 
ral it may be obſerved, that the private ca- 
pitals of Engliſh manufacturers at preſent 
combat the purſe of Ireland, in the hands 
of a bountiful and liberal parliament. But 
if Engliſhmen will employ their capitals in 
Ruſſia, why ſhould they not employ them 
in Ireland ? + Some Engliſhmen, with Eng- 

D glith 


* It has been already obſeryed that the price of Britiſh coal 
on the eaſt coaſt of Ireland, is lower than it is in many parts, 
| where manufactures of iron are carried on in Britain. It is re- 
markable, that as the latter affects to encourage the ſpread- 
ing of manufaQuures, ſo partial and impolitic a tax as that on 
coals carried coaſtwavs, ſhould be adopted. It is about five 
times as much as the duty on coals exported to Ireland. The 
duty on coals carried coaſtways from one port of Great Britain 
to another is 58. 47d. per Wincheſter chaldron. The duty 
on coals exported from Great Britain to Ireland, is 1s. 14d, 

er chaldron. The duty on eqals imported into the port of 
ndon, 8s, 7d. per chaldron. The duty on coals exported to 
foreign countries in Britiſh bottoms, 8s. cad. per chaldron. 
The duty on coals exported in foreign bottoms, 145. 444. per 
chaldron, OY | 

+ The extravagancies, the uncommon proceedings of Ire- 
land, and her ae ee ſtate, may reaſonably prevent it at this 
time; and her frequent threats of an abſentee tax do not ſeem 
very judicious or well calculated to promote migration to lre- 


land. Men will not truſt their property in a country where 


ſuch an arbitrary and impatient diſpoſition is ſhewn, or lay it 
out where it can be liable to ſuch diſadvantage and reſtraints. 
The author being himſelf in the predicament of an abſentee, 
ſhould not have made this obſervation, if he ſuppoſed the tax 


likely 
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liſh: capitals, are erecting large works in 

Ruſſia for rolling, ſlitting, tinning plates, 

&c. 8 

I the great improvements in making 
iron ſhould not enable Britain and Ireland, 

b in time, principally to ſupply themſelves 

with that article, it 7s evident they muſt be 
ſurpaſſed in the manufactures of it. At pre- 
ſent Britain alone pays above ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds yearly for that article to 
foreign countries. The following account 
of expences on a ton of iron from Ruſſia, 
ſhews the difference in carrying on the 
manufacture in the two countries. No leſs 
than 51. 5s. 1d. the ton. 


likely to take place, or that the clange of property from one 
country to the other would be very diſadvantageous, at a time 
when eſtates in England ſell at 23 years purchaſe, and under; 
but indeed if ſuch a tax could effectually be eſtabliſhed in Ire- 
land, the price of land would probably fall to ten years pur- 
chaſe. No abſentee, however, would keep land there longer 
than he could poſſibly avoid it. Ireland would feel a ſcarcity 
of money, much greater than ſhe has ever experienced, As 
the may ſometimes want money, it is not quite prudert to talk 
of ſuch meaſures. Engliſhmen are not very fond of lending 
money to Ireland; and they will be much leſs ſo, when they 
recolle& the ſame reaſon exiſts for taxing the money of an ab- 
ſentee on mortgage, as the land of an abſentee ; there is this 
difference, indeed, that the mortgagee draws more money in 


proportion, and a clearer and larger income, from the country 
than the proprietor of an eſtate, bs | 


0 


Commiſſion, lighterage, Ruſſia 1 
cuſtom, and all other Ruſſia © 13 10 

charges 
Ruſſian duty on export, =- = 


* The Sound duties, 


O O 
O 8 
Twosthird port charges, - o 1 6 
O o 


Freight and Inſurance, about 

Landing, cuſtom-houſe charges, 
duty to the Ruſſia Company © 3 © 
in London, &c. &c. 

Duty in Britain, -  - - 2162 


_ — : — 


8 


dt aus... 


The duties on importation into Ireland 
from Britain are, | 


On unwrought iron, 10s. per ton. 


On hoops, 48. Id. per cwt. 
On iron, ore, and cinders, 528 per ton. 


Ireland makes little bar iron; her im- 
portation of iron increaſed near a third in 
ten years, which proves the increaſe of 


her manufactures and of her conſumption, | 


This Sound duty ſometimes amounts from Fol. to fol.; 
and more, on a ſingle ſhip's cargo. It is an extraordinary in- 
{tance to what nations will ſubmit through habit; but, conſi- 
dering the riſing power of Ruſſia, it may not long laſt, 
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as her importations of wrought iron have 
in general increaſed, and not inconſider- 
ably ; but ſtill the latter are not great when 
compared with her conſumption. 


On an average of three years, ending 


25th March, 1773, iron imported into 
Ireland, f ä 


| Cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
From the Eaſt Country - 74,683 3 253 
From Britain - - - 44,352 1 4; 


* 


Total 119,036 1 


Ditto of iron, on an average of three years, 
ending 25th March, 1783: 


| Cort. qrs. Ibs. 
From the Eaſt Country* - 98,488 1 91 
From Britain 74,730 © 44 


Total 173,218 1 14 


* The import into Ireland from St. Peterſburgh alone, in 
1784, was 2514 tons, or 50, 280 cwt. 


Export 


(02 


Export from Ireland of iron and iron ware 


for the ſame years. 


Ironmonger's ware. Iron. 
Value, Tons, Cwt. . 


1771 — 29 49 
C 
1773 — 22 13 10 
| Wrought iron, Iron, 


Cwt, q. Ib. Tons. Ct. 
25 0. © 


Hardware. Ironmonger's ware. 
Value, Value. 


1781 16 3 0 253 63 
1782 24 1 4 2 19 0 
1793 21 9 © 88 39 


Imports into Ireland for the year ending 


25th March, 1783, of iron and iron 
ware. | 


8 
A 


21,773 
164,187 


Hardware, value 2 
Iron, cwt. q. * 1 
Knives, No—-— 579,833 0 
Mermits, No—-— 9,797 o 
Pots, No. 748 © 
Razors, No. - - — 14,865 0 
Sciflars, groſe, dozens T7 9 
Scythes, dozens = = 4,080 © 
Small parcels, value 24,473 17 
Iron ore, tons - = = . 32% © 


Almoſt the whole of the above articles 
were imported from Britain, except iron, 


which 
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| From England 4 


3. 
Guericy - 440 
| Jerſey E 36 
Sweden - - - 83,489 
Rufſia - - - 12,873 
Denmark and Norway 1,152 
Faſt County 63 
— - = i $25 
Flanders = -, | 0 


New York - - 90 
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LETTER 


which came from ſeveral countries in 
following quantities: 


OW OOO Ss 


the 


Ireland, in truth, had infinitely more 
cauſe for complaint, and had been infinitely 
more oppreſſed, than America; 
had never ſubmitted to half the hurtful re- 

ſtrictions in which the other had for many 
years quietly 1 


the latter 


E. E TT *** 


F R O M 


Mr. William Gibbons, Merchant, 


"Ws 


STR LUCIUS O*BRIEN, Biz x; 


; 


Briſtol, June 11th, 1985, 


Sis Lucivs OfBrien, 


1 HAVE no doubt but it remains on 
your memory what paſſed between us in 
1778, when on a free trade to the Colonies 
being opened to Ireland, I had the honour 
of negotiating for the iron trade on the 
part of Great Britain, with you on the part 
of Ireland. i : 

We then, as now, wiſhed nothing but 
equality, which was the baſis of our . 
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fals to you; and I have a pleaſure in the 
recollection of what you was pleaſed to ſay 
on that head, viz. That you was honour- 
* ably treated by the iron trade of Eng- 
* land.” „ 5 
Leſt, from ſomething in the public 
prints, a contrary impreſſion ſhould be 
made. on your ſide the water, reſpecting the 
conduct of the iron trade on the preſent 
important treaty negociating between the 
two kingdoms, I take the liberty, on pub- 
lic grounds, to write you this letter, and 
declare to you, that the ſame liberal opi- 
nion ſtill rules. the trade.—— They wiſh for 
nothing but equality, without aſking any 
compenſation for the local advantages of 


Ireland, which ſhe has a right to uſe with- 
Gut reftraint. R | 
We wiſh equal duties on the import of 
the bar, or a continuation of the equaliz- 
ing duty to thoſe countries it was enacted 
for in 1778, or ſuch a bounty on the ex- 
port of our wares as ſhall equalize us if 
neither of the two former propoſals could 
be agreed on. Our Adminiſtration cannot, 
we preſume, promiſe for ſome, and will not 
for any one of the three. On this account 
we haye carried our petitions into the 
Houſe of Commons, praying relief, and 
Mall do the ſame into the Houſe of — 
7 | a 


64 


and on no other grounds have we e 
on the preſent occaſion. 

Our wiſh is, that the moſt friendly im- 
preſſions, each of the other, ſhould remain 
on the minds of the two countries, whoſe 
welfare and intereſt, ©* ſe ſua bona norint,” 
is perfectly indiviſible. 

I make no apology for this intruſion, 
thinking theſe Declarations due to the li- 
berality of our intentions. 


I AM, 
With great reſpect, 
' Your moſt humble ſervant, | 


W. GIBBONS. 


Dublin, 
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Dublin, June 297h, 178 5. 


I. 


1 AM favoured with your letter from 
Briſtol of the 11th inſtant, which I can the 
more readily anſwer, as not only the ſub- 
ſtance, but the particular expreſſions there- 
of, were communicated ſome months ago 
to the public in a pamphlet of Lord Shef⸗ 
field's on the trade of Ireland.“ 

And as from this circumſtance, as well 
as others, his Lordſhip appears to have 
acted, in ſome degree, in conſort with 
thoſe gentlemen who have preſented the 
petitions to Parliament, to which your let- 
ter refers; you will allow me occaſignally 
to advert to that publication. 

I muſt, however, firſt expreſs the plea- 
fure I feel in again acknowledging, that ſo 
far as I was connected with the negocia- 
tions of 1778, I thought myſelf honourably 
treated by the gentlemen concerned for the 
iron trade of England; not that I was ig- 
norant at that time, that of the iron con- 
ſumed in Britain, and exported from 


* Obfervations on the manufactures, trade, and preſent 


ſtare of Ireland, by John, LON * Dublin Edition, 


page 225, &e. 
thence, 
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thence, one third-part was made from the 
ore at home, and which ought therefore 
to have been taken into conſideration, if 
the object of that day had been to eſtabliſh 
a rule of perfect equality between theſe 
two kingdoms. | 

Neither was I uninformed the heavy ar- 
ticles of iron ware, ſuch as rod-iron, 
hoops, and nails, &c. were the only ones | 
which Ireland could have any hope of ex- 
porting under the regulations of that day, 


and that in theſe a ton of rod-iron, or of ij 
| hoops, required little more that 21 cwt. of N 
bar-iron, nor a ton of nails more than 24 Wi 


or 25 cwt. and conſequently that go cewt. © 
the average then ſtruck for every ſuch ton 
of manufactured iron, was by no means a 
juſt equivalent. 3 

I did then conceive, as I confeſs I do 
now, that there was no law* which pre- 
vented Britain from drawing back all the 
import duty on bar iron, (except the old 
ſubſidy) when ſhe ſhould export the ſame 
to her ſettlements in Africa, and therefore 
I ſaw no reaſon (founded on equality) why 
Ireland ſhould be bound to pay al. 10s. on 


* have fince ſought for ſuch law without ſucceſs ; if I am 
miſtaken, however, 1 am very ready to acknowledge my er- 
ror, not that it 1s at this day in any degree nm for Bri- 1 
tain now allows the free exportation of bar iron to America, If j 4 
and to all her own plantations, | Wl | 


the 


644) 


the export of every ton of the ſame ſort of 
iron to the ſame market. 

I knew too, how much leſs the diſtance 
was from the Baltic to London and the 
eaſtern coaſts of England, than to Dublin 
and the greater part of Ireland, and that 
the Engliſh bringing their iron from Pe- 
terſburg as ballaſt for their naval ſtores *, 
the expence of carriage by theſe means was 
fo greatly reduced, that the Iriſh mer- 
chants found it their intereſt to import 
their Ruſſia iron circuitouſly through Lon- 
don, rather than directly, though the for- 
mer way was loaded with double freight, 
| commiſſion and inſurance. 

Neither was J inattentive to the clauſe 
inſerted by the iron agents in the Engliſh 
act of parliament, (as a conditional prece- 
dent) whereby Ireland is bound for ever to 
the ſpecific payment of the larger duties 
therein mentioned, fo long as ſhe ſhall be 
permitted to enjoy this branch of the Co- 
lony trade, while England was left at li- 
berty to alter her rates as beſt might ſuit 
her own convenience ; and accordingly ſhe 
has ſince allowed all duty (except about 
28. 6d. per ton) to be drawn back on bar 
iron exported, not only to her own Colo- 
nies, but to the free States of America, 


* For this ſee p 
| without 


( 


without taking any notice, as I recollect, 
of her agreement with Ireland ; and from 
that period ſhe has been at liberty to ſend 
out her own iron, wrought. or unwrought, 
to any part of the world, free from all 
duty whatſoever, and all foreign bar iron 
ſubject only to this trifle ; while Ireland, 
under the act of the laſt Seſſion of her Par- 
liament, was prohibited from ſending to 
the Britiſh Colonies even her own bar iron 
at leſs than 21. 108. or that iron manufac- 
tured at leſs than gl. 3s. 11d. per ton. 
And with reſpect to foreign bar iron, 
(whenever Ireland might ſend it) the direct 
trade of Britain, thus diſincumbered, could 
have little reaſon to fear any competition 
from a country, thus taking the commodi- 
ty immediately from herſelf, and exporting 
it circuitouſly with ſo many additional 
charges. 

When, therefore, I expreſſed myſelf ha- 
tisfied, it will hardly be imagined I referred 
much to thoſe eſtimates , which our Au- 
thor tiles the average or par of duties, and 
which he is pleaſed to ſay, were then 
deemed fair between the two countries, 
and were made out to avoid a variety of 
calculations on different articles. Perhaps, 
whoever conſiders them in that light oz, 


* Obſervations on Ireland, p. 221, 222, 223: 
may 


46 


may not be inclined to think that they are 
quite ſo juſt or equal. 3 RY, 
But the general conſideration of that 
time was, whether the trade of the Britiſh 
Colonies ſhould be opened to Ireland. I 
was then convinced, as I now am, that 
with reſpe&t to the exportation of manu- 
factures made of foreign iron, Ireland never 
can, by poſſibility, become a ſucceſsful 
rival to Great Britain in that trade; and, 
therefore, ſo far as I was conſulted in that 
negociation, I felt no difficulty in conced- 
ing to the terms propoſed on behalf of the 
Britiſh iron manufactures, by thoſe reſpec- 
table gentlemen who promiſed, in return, 
to aſſiſt in removing ſome part, at leaſt, 
„ of thoſe hurtful reſtrictions upon trade, 
% of which Lord Sheffield ſays Ireland had 
« in truth infinitely more cauſe for com- 
“ plaint, and by which ſhe had been in- 
© finitely more oppreſſed than America, 
and under which ſhe had nevertheleſs 
« for many years quietly acquieſced.” * 
And this enlargement was become, in my 
apprehenſion, indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the 
ſecurity of every part of the empire at that 
critical moment, when America was all in 
arms, when General Burgoyne and his 
whole army had, but a little before, been 


a 


* Obſervations on Ireland, page 369. 


obliged 


G 


obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
when France had juſt then compelled our 
Sovereign to declare war againſt her, and 
when domeſtic diſtreſs had rendered the 
| ſituation of Ireland no longer tolerable. 

At that time, as at the preſent, unrea- 
ſonable jealouſies had ariſen againſt Ire- 
land; as many petitions againſt any en- 
largement in the trade of Ireland had been 
preſented to Parliament, and had matters 
been permitted to go on as they have ſince 
done, we ſhould then too have had a 
chamber of manufacturers, who might poſ- 
ſibly have held the refuſal of every thing 
to ee as the common bond of their 
aſſociation, and their friends might have 
compoſed a party embarraſſing at leaſt, If 
not too ſtrong for the Miniſter. —The clauſe, 
therefore, relative to the iron trade, which 
was ſuppoſed neceſſary to give Britain ſe- 
curity in her dependencies, and ſufficient 
to quiet all uneaſineſs in the mind of the 
iron manufacturers, was agreed to. The 
cauſe of Ireland, in return, received libe- 
ral ſupport from Lord Bagget, Mr. Burke, 
then member for Briſtol, Mr. Coomb, and 
many other reſpectable gentlemen ; and I 
think all engaged in that negociation had a 
right to ſay they had been honourably 
treated, 


Lord 


(4) 


Lord North (if he may not think it ne- 
celfary to affect forgetfulneſs of every thing 
that happened at that period), will perhaps 
acknowledge, that to this conceſſion he 
Was indebted for his ſucceſs upon that o- 
| caſion. 

Ireland too had en to ſay, upon che 
whale ſhe had been honourably treated, 
fince the firſt breach in the monopolizing 
ſyſtem of the Colonies, and the firſt libe- 
ral enlargement of the trade and manufac- 
tures of Ireland that had been made ſince © 
the year 1660, was then made; and though 
ſome gentlemen may arrogate to them 
ſelves much merit for having affected to 


. force forward a part of this buſineſs, when 


they knew it was impracticable, and for 
having offered their aſſiſtance, when they 
knew it was unneceſſary, yet J muſt be 
permitted to ſay, that the principal, and 
all the material parts of the commercial li- 
berty now enjoyed by Ireland, were in 
ſubſtance conceded to her in 1778. THE 

On the 11th of April, :778, the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons came to reſolutions, 
That it was proper and juſt, iſt. That the 
ſeveral articles, the growth or produce of 


the Britiſh Plantations in the Weſt Indies, 


Africa, or America, ſhould be imported 
directly into Ireland. 


2dly. 


( 49 ) 


adly. That all goods, wates, and mer- 
chandizes, the produce or manufacture of 
Ireland, or of Great Britain, legally im- 
rted into Ireland, or foreign certificate 
goods, legally imported, might be exported 
Bom Ireland to the Britiſh Plantations. 


zaly. That all reſtraints by Britiſh acts 


on the glaſs trade, ſo far as related to Ire- 
land, ſhould be taken off. 

4thly. That all reſtraints by Britiſh acts 
on the importation into Britain of Iriſh 
ſpun cotton, ſhould be taken off. 

5thly. That all reſtrictions by Britiſh 
acts on the importation of Iriſh fail cloth; 
ſhould be done away. 
The 2. 3d. and 4th of theſe then paſſed 
into laws, the 5th; being grounded on a 
miſtake, was dropped by cal nt. And ſome 
difficulty ariſing in the detail of the firſt, 
which it was found neceſſary to regulate 
by concomitant acts of the two Parlia- 
ments, and td accompany with tedious 
Cuſtom-Houſe calculations; On account 
of this detail only, this was by common 
conſent deferred, the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, however, having previouſly, in 
ſome degree, pledged itſelf to the meaſure; 
not only by agreeing unanimouſly to the 
principle in the reſolution, and by ordering 
in the bill, but afterwards, on the 6th of 
May, on i debate, in which almoſt every 
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member of leading abilities in the Houſe 
delivered his opinion in favour of opening 
this branch of Iriſh trade ; and by a divi- 
ſion, on which the numbers ſtood thus: : 


Por the bill 14 
Againſt it 77 


Majority 49 


And the Miniſter having protaiſed for 
himſelf and his friends to bring it forward, 
and ſo far as they were able, to carry it 
through as ſoon as ever the parliaments of 
the — kingdoms ſhould be ſitting at the 
ſame time. The Iriſh parliament not meet- 
ing the next year, nothing could be done; 
and yet thoſe who were not ignorant of 
this cauſe abuſed the miniſter as if in 
fault. But the year after, as ſoon as the 
houſes met, Lord North brought forward 
the remainder of this ſubject which had 
been poſtpongd, and agreeable to his regu- 
lation in 1978, compleated the ſyſtem of 
the Colony trade. 

And as evidence that the whole of this 
buſineſs was. really adjuſted in 1998—it 
may be ſufficient to add, that tho ſixty 
petitions were at that time preſented to the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons againſt theſe 
enlargements of the Iriſh trade ;—yet _ 
ct 


E 


ſet of theſe petitioners, their agents or friends, 
having been ſeparately negotiated with, and 
ſatisfied of the propriety and expediency of 
what was deſired, the houſe on the 22d of 
May 1778, was informed, that the petiti- 
oners declined being further heard, and in 
conſequence. thereof no new petition was 
preſented, ' nor further objection made to 
the remainder of theſe meaſures in 1780, 
when they were concluded, and when Ire= 
land had the ſupport of the friends of the 
Iron trade—and therefore I muſt ſay that 
Ireland was honourably treated. 

The event has fully juſtified my opinion; 
years have ſince elapſed, and we may refer 
to experience. The whole export of Ire- 
land in iron and iron manufactures, under 
their various denominations, has been (and 
probably ever will continue to be) an ob- 
jet too minute for national obſervation, if 
the preſent alarm had not ſwelled it into 
ſome degree of ſignificance. 


Lord Sheffield has given an account of 


it for the years 1781, 1782, and 1783. The 
medium value thereof, including as well 


thoſe affected as thoſe not affected by the 
regulations of 1778, has amounted only to 


co6l. 148. 5d. And the imports of Ireland 


in iron and iron manufactures from Great 
Britain alone exceed 1 10,000!. every year. 


The laſt of theſe three years of exportation 
ST appearing 
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appearing the moſt conſiderable, I ſent for 
the particulars thereof to our Cuſtom-houſe, 
reſolving to ſubject every part thereof to 
the ſtrict examen of his lordſhip's ob- 
ſcrvations; I found him ſtating from thoſe 
concerned in the iron trade, that © Ireland 
* paying 10s. only where Britain pays 568. 
* ſhe muſt underſell the latter, not only in 

% America but in Portugal, which Gikes 
moſt iron hoops, and ſo materially in 
heavy iron wares, that ſhe muſt very ra- 
pidly ſupplant Britain in that branch of 
trade unleſs the export of the manufac- 
ture be protected by a bounty exceeding 
the import duty on bar iron, as 3ocwt, 
thereof wall make leſs than 22cmt. 
wrought iron.“ 

therefore leaves what this mighty ex- 
portation to Portugal might be, becauſe here 


40 


* 


ce 
cc 
& 


66 


Ireland was in poſſeſſion of every benefit of 


thisexport trade ſhe could poſſibly enjoy, and 


_ this was not a new acquirement under the 
acts of 1778, but was an advantage ſhe 


might avail herſelf of from time immemo- 
rial. I found that not a ſingle pound had 
been exported to that kingdom:—l enqui- 
red what had been done in the ſubſequent 
year, and I received the ſame anſwer. I 
could not find that Ireland had ever ſent 
thither any manufactures of iron, though 
the export of our native commodities to 


Portu gal 


(-@ } 


Portugal (with which heavy iron wares 
might have been cheaply ſent as ballaft) had 
heretofore been one of the moſt conſidera» 
ble branches of the Iriſh trade, till a per- 
haps too zealous attachment to the Naviga- 
tion laws of England, and-to the intereſts of 
her Weſt India colonies, in favour of whoſe 
monopoly we lately, (but for the firſt time, 
by an Iriſh act of parliament), prohibited 


the importation of the ſugars of Brazil; I 


ſay, till this attachment afforded a pretext 
to the Court of Portugal (in violation of 
a vaſt number of treaties repeatedly ſworn 
to by her monarchs, and in which Ireland 
is expreſsly named), to ſeize and ſell our 


accuſtomed merchandize in her ports, and 


to declare that Ireland had no right to ſend 
any articles into her dominions. And in 
this degraded and inſulted ſituation Great 
Britain has thought fit to leave her ſiſter. 
In the mean time Portugal has opened 
for herſelf a new market for her wines in 
Ruſſia, from whence in return ſhe may im- 
port iron cheaper than any part of theſe iſl- 


ands can ſend it to her; if ſhe imports it in 
bars, the labour of converting it into 


hoops, it is ſaid, will not exceed 208. a 
a ton; but Ruſſia will ſave her even that 
trouble, ſince, as we are informed, Engliſh- 


* Obſervations, page 228. 
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men with Engliſh capitals are there ereQing 
large works for rolling and ſhtting ine 
&c.+ To ſome men, however, one conſo- 
lation will remain, that Ireland certainly 
will be excluded from this trade. 

As the manufacture of hoops ſeems point- 
ed out as one of the principal objects for, 
jealouſy, allow me from the ſame accounts 
to obſerve, that the entire exportation from 
Ireland to all the world, of Ironmonger's 
ware, under which title, in our Cuſtom- 
houſe returns, hoops are included) amount- 
ed but to 64l. U think his Lordlhip's ac- 
count ſtates it at 851. 3s. gd. 

It appears further, that the whole export 


; from Ireland of iron manufactured and un- 


manufactured for that year, to the Britiſh 
ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, and to Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, and Newfoundland, did 
not exceed 441. It is not neceſſary for me 
to ſtate how readily our Weſt Indies can 
be ſupplied with ſuch articles by the Dutch 


from St. Euſtatius, or by the Swedes from 


the new ſettlement they have acquired from 
the French. Heavy iron wares will make 
excellent ballaſt for Gottenburgh herrings, 


and will form an aſſortment materially in- 


terfering with the export of theſe articles 
from every part of the Britanic iſles 


+ Obſervations on Ireland, pa ge 235. | 
2 2 of * The 
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The liberal ſpirit of the firſt Iriſh propoſi- 
tions, by allowing every part of theſe three 
kingdoms to export the produce of the other 
duty free, wiſhed to ſend out Britiſh ma- 
nufactures in all her aſſorted cargoes, in- 
termixed in many inſtances, no doubt, 
with her own; the narrow policy of ma- 
nufacturing monopoly would totally exclude 

the produce of one, perhaps, in the end, to 
the ruin of both. 

What remains of this general export of 
cool. after the- deductions I have ſtated, 
may be ſuppoſed for the greater part to have 
gone to the independent ſtates in America. 
And here I find myſelf forced to take no- 
tice of two paragraphs in the publication 1 
have already quoted: * One ſatisfactory 
mode, ſays the author, of Equalization and 
*© Reciprocity will be, by laying duties on ex- 
portation of iron manufactures from Ire- 
e land to all parts, equal to the charges with 
e which they go from Britain; and this, it is 
ſaid, would be conſonant to the ſpirit of 
1 compacd, and in return for the participa- 
„ tion of the Colony trade.“ 
And again, © unleſs iron manufactures 

“ go to the American States from Ireland, 
charged with the ſame duties and bur- 
** thens as from Britain, it is obvious, that 


* 


4 Obſervations on Ireland, page 229. 
& Ireland 
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„ Ireland muſt, in time, have the whole of 
e this trade; and unleſs Britain obtains 
this Equalization, ſhe fubmits, not to 
* preſent, but to future competition, with- 


e out the leaſt return.” 


To theſe very extraordinary and unwar- 
ranted doctrines, the firſt anſwer of Ire- 
land muſt be direct contradiction; and 
therefore, howeyer inſignificant the object 
may be in point of value, yet, for the ſake 


of the principle, ſne muſt aſſert, that what 


is here called a ſatisfactory mode of equali- 
zation, muſt ſo far, by every friend of Ire- 
land, be deemed moſt unſatisfactory, and 
by every friend pf Juſtice, moſt unequal. 


That when the free kingdom of Ireland ex- 


ports her own manufactures to foreign 
ſtates, who are inclined to receive them, no 
power on earth (her own legiſlature except- 
ed) has a right to interfere in the duties on 
ſuch exportation. That ſuch an interfe- 
rence is incompatible with all general ideas 
of liberty, and not conſonant to any com- 
pact entered into by Ireland; and I muſt. 
ſay, not without ſome warmth of feeling, 
is inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and the letter 
of that negotiation 1 am ſuppoſed to have 
taken ſome part in. And that with reſpect 
to this very iron trade to America, our au- 
thor was pleaſed to agree with me in ſenti- 
ment, while he contended againſt the trade 


of 


8 


of the American States * without i in- 
volving Ireland within the ſphere of his 
hoſtilities. In his tract of the commerce of 
the American States * may be found the 
following very explicit words. Ireland 
& laid a charge upon manufactured iron 
* exported to the Colonies, which equalized 
be the charge the Britiſh manufactured iron 
« was computed to carry out with it. It 
<« js true, the American States are no longer 
© Britiſh Colonies, and therefore Ireland 


% may, without breach of compact, ſend 


* her iron manufactured there free of du- 
ben ty, and this is an additional reaſon for 
„taking off the duties on exportation; 
* coals, and the means of manufacturing, 
% however, are much in favour of Eng- 
„ land.“ And this ſentiment has been con- 
tinued through ſix editions, enlarged and 
corrected. I have too high an opinion of 

his Lordſhip, to think it poſſible he could 
allude to, and he, I am ſure, has too juſt 
an opinion of Ireland to think ſhe could 


countenance that ſort of caſuiſtry which 


ſhould ſay, an act might be done becauſe it 
was not within the letter, though it was 
clearly within the ſpirit of a ſolemn agree- 
ment. Let then the ſpirit and the words of 


* Obſervations on the Commerce of the American States, 
by John, Lord Sheffield. Sixth Edition, * page 21. 
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this compact ſpeak for themſelves: It is 
contained in a proviſo: of the act of the 


year 1778, & removing certain reſtrictions, 


which England, in violation of the Navi- 

ation act and of all antecedent uſage, and, 
I might ſay, of right, had impoſed on the 
Iriſh trade; it runs thus, || Provided, that 


6c. 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ce 
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cc 


ec 
&c 
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cc 
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cc 


nothing herein before contained ſhall ex- 
tend to bar iron, or to iron lit, rolled, 
plated, or tinned, nor to any fart of ma- 
nufactured iron wares, until a duty of 
2]. 10s. per ton on ſuch bar iron, and 
alſo a duty of 41. 3s. 11d. Iriſh, per ton, 
on ſuch flit, rolled, plated, or tinned 


iron, and manufactured iron wares, ex- 


ported from Ireland to the Britiſh Colo- 


nies or Plantations in America, or to any 


of the Settlements belonging to Great 


Britain on the coaſt of Africa, ſhall be 
impoſed by ſome aQ or acts of parliament, 
to be made in the kingdom of Ireland ; 
and that then, and in ſuch caſe, it ſhall 
and may be lawful, from and after the 
commencement of, and during the con- 
tinuance of ſuch reſpective duties, but 
no longer to export any ſuch iron or. iron 
wares from the ſaid kingdom of Ireland, 
directly, to any Britiſh Colony in Ameri- 
ca or on the coaſt of Africa, in any ſhip 


& 18 and 19 Geo. 3.c 55. 
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br veſſel that may lawfully. trade this 


c ther, ſubject to the regulations therein 
hefore mentioned, any thing in this act. 
* or any other act to the contrary notwith⸗ 
“ ſtanding. 13 

Provided, nevertheleſs, that if any 
bounty or premium ſhall be granted or 
© allowed in Ireland on the exportation of 


„ ſuch iron or iron wares from thence to 


« the ſaid Britiſh Colonies or Settlements 


ec in Africa, then tlie liberty herein befores | 


% mentioned to export ſuch iron and iron 


* wares directly from Ireland, ſhall, durs 


ing the continuance of ſuch bounty or 
“ premium ceaſe, and ſuch iron and iron 
e wares ſhall, in all reſpects, be ſubject 
« to the like reſtrictions and 6 
© penalties and forfeitures, as ſuch goods 
«& were and would be liable to if this act 
*© had not been made.” 

Now, is riot the whole of the meaning of 
the buſineſs reduceable to this ;- — While 
England had the dominion of the American 
trade, ſhe had a right to make terms with 


all thoſe the admitted to a participation of 


it; but when ſhe declared America inde- 
pendent, ſhe had nothing left to make 4 


grant. To which conditions could be annexed 


—the conſideration for ſuch conditions all 
ceaſed ; And what are the words, That 
nothing in this act ſhall extend to iron, &c. 


unleſs ſuch duties are impoſed, otherwiſe 
SY the 


1 
the trade to be fubject to ſuch refiriaons | 
as if that act bad never paſſed.” Now, 
ſuppoſe this act had never paſſed, or that 
the Iriſh had not granted the duties ſo as 
to intitle themſelves to the benefit thereof, 
how would the trade of Ireland be now af- 
fected by the reſtrictive laws of Charles II.? 
Ireland has declared they ſhall not bind her 
—America has declared they ſhall not bind 
her, and Britain, to all intents, has relin- 
quiſhed them with reſpect to both coun- 
Gies. If I dwell upon this poſition more 
than perhaps it may ſeem to deſerve, I do 
it upon this principle, that it involves con- 
ſequences much more extenſive than at 
firſt appear ; for if it be founded in juſtice, 
and purchaſed by a valuable conſideration, | 
it goes equally to every commodity we may 
ever import from or export to America, 
which were reſtricted before 1778. 
But to return to theſe very exception- 
able paragraphs in the obſervations, where 
it is ſaid, that Ireland ſhould tax the export 
of her manufactures to all parts, in return 
for the participation of the Colony trade ;— 
to this I anſwer that Ireland has always paid 
far more than an adequate compenſation for 
the participation of that trade in which ſhe 
exports little more than what ſhe always 
ſent, that which the neceſſities of the 
Weſt Indies cannot diſpenſe with, 3 
ks that 


„ 
that which ſhe perhaps had much bettet 


retain at home for her own ſtarving peo- 
ple, her proviſtons. There was a time 
when our noble author thought we did 
make a return, and did not ſcruple to ſpeak 
out his ſentiments on that ſubject. None, * 
* ſays he, but the moſt unthinking can 
*« ſuppoſe Ireland will continue to give the 
* monopoly of her market to the Weſt In- 
dia Iſlands, unleſs her ſhare of the mo- 
_ © nopoly of the Weſt India market is pre- 


e ſerved to her;—except linens, Ireland 


has no trade of conſequence but pro- 
“ viſions.” | 

And this monopoly the Weſt India plan- 
ters, or rather Weſt India proprietors, re- 
ſiding in Britain, and the merchants, like 
other monopoliſts, fo far abuſe, as to 
oblige us (as the Dean of Glouceſter has 
well obſerved) to pay 25s. per handred on 
the ſpot, for ſuch ſugars as we might pur- 
chaſe, in the other ſettlements, for 16s. or 
even 12s. per hundred, and where we 
might alſo purchaſe them with our manu- 
factures and proviſions. This participa- 
tion too has led us to impoſe near 100, oool. 
a year new taxes on this neceſſary of life, 
in aukward imitation of our elder ſiſter, 
whoſe ſuperior wealth enables her to bear 


* Obſervations on America, page 225. 
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| fuch burthens —And this participation, in 
the year 1780, led us, for the firſt time, 
to lay prohibitory duties on the ſugars of 
Brazil, and has thereby contributed to 
loſe us the whole trade of Portugal; 
though I mult ſay, none of theſe made a 

part of the negociation of 1778, nor is a 
trace of any of them to be found in the 
proceedings of the Britiſh Parliament of 
that year. 

What then ſhall we ſay to that other part 
of this paragraph, in which, endeavouring 
to call in aid the ſpirit of a free and gene- 
rous people; it would repreſent Britain 
l without this fancy-formed equality in all 
parts) as reduced to that ſtate of humilia- 
tion, that ſhe muſt ſubmit to preſent, or 
to future competition, without the leaſt 
return; that is, if Ireland ſhall trade with 
any other country upon earth, ſne muſt 
make a return to England for that trade ; ; 
if ſhe has any natural advantage, ſhe muſt 
make a return, ſhe muſt not preſume to 
eat even her own potatoes without making 
a return. On the other hand, -Ireland ſays 
to theſe iron legiſlators, we do not pretend 
to interfere in your buſineſs, take off all 
duties on the importation of raw iron, if 
you think it beſt, and as the noble Lord 
in one place has adviſed you, or continue 
them all on, as he adviſes you in another, 

or 
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or grant bounties in their place, as he ſeems 
to recommend in a third We have no 
claim to interfere in your concerns, we 
only demand to be left in the enjoyment 
of thoſe natural rights which the God of 
nature, and the vigour of our renewed 
conſtitution have intitled us to. 
And, beſides, Ireland thinks, that when 
her abſentees carry 1,500,000]. at leaſt, 
every year to Britain, ſhe does make a re- 
turn, even if, in purſuit of thoſe rents, 
ſhe ſhould be found entering into competi- 
tion. 

But ſay the Conſiderations, without this 
equalization (or, as I think, I ſhall demon- 
ſtrate it ought to be called, without this 
excluſion) Ireland muſt, in time, have the 
whole of this American trade. And this 
reminds me of a circumſtance in our hiſto- 
ry, ſo exceedingly appoſite, that I hope you 
will indulge me while I relate it. To- 
wards the latter end of the reign of King 
William III. the good people of England 
became exceedingly jealous of ſome little 
induſtry that appeared in Ireland, and that 
we ſhould preſume to enter into competiti- 
on, as they ſaid, without making any re- 
turn; it is true, ſaid they, we have drawn 
away from thence a great part of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and all the money of the 
. we have utterly diſabled _ 

rom 


ti I 


from contributing in the ſame proportion 
that we do to the public revenue; we have 
annihilated their foreign trade ; the produc- 
tions of their country are conſequently cheap, 
and this cheapneſs and this limitation of 
taxes reſulting from their impoveriſhed 
ſtate, may enable them to underſell us in 
every foreign market. Their lands being 
depopulated by emigration, they have turn- 
ed themſelves to the breeding ſheep, and 
have ventured to enter into competition 
with us in the woollen manufacture, the 
ſtaple trade, the golden mine, the un- 
doubted inheritance of England, handed 
. down to us from our anceſtors for 100 ge- 
nerations, but we alone are ifititled to a 
monopoly of this trade, and we are able to 
ſupply the wants of the world; * The 

* expediency of endeavouring, on the part 
© of Ireland, to make this a principal ma- 
« nufaQure of that kingdom, and of vying 
« with a favourite eſtabliſhed manufacture 
< of Great Britain, may be: doubted, It 
« will be difficult to raiſe the manufacture 
in Ireland in competition with that of 


Though the very words here marked ate taken, 1 confeſs, 
from the Obſervations, page 219 and 231, yet whoever will 
take the trouble of looking into the Journals of Parliament of 
this time, into Mr. Smith's Memoirs of Wool, and the Poli- 
tical Writers of that period, though they muſt ſo ſar detract 
from the praiſe of originality, yet they muſt allow our Author 
the merit of being an excellent copyiſt. | 


« Britain, 


1 


Britain, the capital of Ireland may be 


* otherwiſe employed to advantage; parti- 
«* cularly in manufacturing leather or 


c linen;” and then followed menaces to 


Ireland, in all the language of affected hu- 
mility; „but thoſe concerned in this great 


manufacture hope, that if their equita- 
© ble defire is refuſed, and further mea- 


« ſures ſhould be neceſſary, that the Le- 
* giflature will moreover protect them by 
further regulations which may be ſug- 
** geſted. And to this was added, this va- 
* pour equally idle and inſincere, and they 
« declare alſo, that unleſs they are pro- 


* tected by the Legiſlature, they muſt de- 


“fert the works which have coſt millions, 
„ and migrate with their capitals to Ire- 
* land; the loſs to the nation they ſay it 
is unneceſſary for them to ſtate.” 

Such arguments, ſupported by ſome 
ideas of ſelf intereſt, were irrefiſtible ; the 
iron hand of power daſhed down in a mo- 


ment that pretty edifice which the feeble 


induſtry of Ireland had taken centuries in 
erecting. —But mark now the conſequence, 


the hiſtory of a part of which has been 
_ tranſmitted to us by a great ſtateſman 


One Courteen, an Iriſhman (ſays Lord 


Halifax, carried over with him a colony of 


theſe ruined Iriſh manufacturers to Portu- 
gal, where he was kindly received by the 
F992. * Conde 
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Conde D'Ereceire, the then prime Miniſter, 
and they there eſtabliſned that woollen 
manufacture, which, in ſpite of all the ef- 
forts of Mr. Methuen, has been continued 
down to the preſent time, a perpetual 
cauſe for contention with England, and 
which, if I do not greatly err, will ere 
long put an end to that antient intercourſe 


and affection which ſo long has ſubſiſted 


between Portugal and England. In the 
mean time the miſerable Iriſh worſted ma- 
nufacturers, thus deprived of bread, ſpread 
themſelves over France, Flanders, and 
Germany, and this Proteſtant perſecution, 
from a bigotry in trade, like that Popiſh 
one, from bigotry in religion, on the revo- 
cation of the edit of Nantz, was an in- 
ſtrument in the hand of Providence for 
ſcattering induſtry through nations who 
might not otherwiſe have ſo eaſily attain- 
ed it. 
ver this blow for near fourſcore years ; the 
empire in general was weakened by it, 
and yet, if we can credit Mr. Smith, the 
moſt intelligent writer on this ſubject, * 
even Britain did not thereby receive any 
proportional advantage. | 

Is there then any particular occaſion, at 
this time, to Is. the ſpirit of emi- 


* Memoirs of Wool. 
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gration from Ireland; or is it neceſſary, 


from time to time that ſhe ſhould be de- 


populated; Is it adviſeable, that to grati- 


fy ill founded apprehenſions, every man 


who can weild the ſledge, or toil over the 
furnace, ſhould be diſcontented, and driven. 
away with his little property to work the 
iron mines of America. It is to no purpoſe 


that men ſay, as yet you can do us no 
harm, as yet you are unacquainted with 
the myſteries of this trade, but oppreſſion 


and diſtreſs, which have made Hero's and 
Philoſophers, have alſo made mechanics 
and manufacturers, and it is the diſcon- 
tented and the diſtreſſed who, at all times, 
have ſpread arts and manufactures through 
the world; and let it not, I pray you, be 


too ſoon forgot, that were it not for thoſe 


Iriſhmen, whom domeſtic impreſſion had ſo 
lately obliged to fly from their native 


country, and whom ſubſequent diſtreſs had 


compelled to take up arms againſt their 
Prince, the Thirteen States of ' America 
would have now been the Thirteen Bri- 
tiſh Colonies, and our Gracious King 
would have ruled in peace over the nobleſt 
empire on the earth. 

Every time I touch upon this ring, it 
brings feelingly to my mind that ſublime 
apoſtrophe of the Father of the Grecian 
ſtage : 


* 2 Oppreſflion 


11 


32 Oppreſlion, where it Ipripgs, 

Puts forth the blade of vengeance, and its ſruit 

Yields the full harveſt of repentant woe; 

Behold this vengeance, and remember Greece, 

Remember Athens ! Henceforth let not pride, 

Her preſent rights diſdaining, ftrive to graſp 

e and her treaſur'd happineſs 

Dafh to the ground, ſuch inſolent attempts 
Awake the vengeance of the * Power. 


I have wandered from my ſubject, 1 
me to return to our author, who ſays, 
thus authoritatively, that Ireland, unleſs 
reſtrained, muſt in time have the whole of 
the American iron trade. Let us grati- 
fy our opponent with the converſe, and 


N ſuppoſe the Iriſh henceforth to be exclud- 
ed; and let us further allow them to ſup- 


poſe with the Indian, that they are to in- 


| herit all the mental, and all the cores! 


abilities of thoſe they have ſo ſucce fully 


deſtroyed. Can England expect to enjoy 


this trade without a rival? by no means; 

the noble author, and even you Sir, have 
pointed out a ſufficient number of compe- 
titors; Ruffia, Germany, and other coun- 
„tries, E which have iron without duty, 
will underſell us in the manufacture of 


it, eſpecially as ſlitting and rolling mills 


* are now erected in Sweden and Ruſſia. 
* And in Ruſſia, Engliſhmen, with Eng- 


* Aſchylus in Perſas, + Obſervations on America. 


page 17. s 
liſh 
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« liſh capitals *, are erecting large works 
« for theſe purpoſes. As the duty now 
« ſtands, the manufacturer of jar 4 ſays 
« our Author 7, in Ruſſia, might afford to 
e ſell them 4]. a ton cheaper than we 
„ can; Ruſſia makes great quantities for 
« home conſumption, and having now 
© taken off the duty, may greatly under- 
« fell us.” And again, As the law now 
« ſtands, the Ruſſians may import into 
Great Britain, and afterwards export to 
« the American States, ſuch of their wares 
“% as are made of iron and ſteel, cheaper 
“than we can make them; ſo, Sir, you, 
* and the other gentlemen examined with 
“ you before the Council 5, ſtate, that for- 
«© merly you had a very conſiderable ex- 
“port of nails to Liſbon, but that you 
** were totally deprived thereof by the 
manufacturers of Liege, and other places, 
„ which can furniſh them cheaper, and 
yet the Engliſh nails were from Engliſh 
e 1ron, that paid no duty |, and were ex- 
ported from the port of Briſtol, the near- 
* eſt to the place of their manufacture.“ 
Holland and Flanders ſell iron wire, I 
believe, cheaper than any other couniry ; 
when Ireland lately attempted a manufac- 


c 


* Obſervations on Ireland, page 235+ + Obſervations 
on America, page 17. $ Report of the Cominittee of the 
Council, page 50. Obſervations on America, page 19. 
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ture of that ſet, ſhe was obliged to lay on 
a protecting duty laſt ſeſſion of parliament 
in favour of this infant trade. It was laid 
on generally and ſo continued for a few 
months ; but in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion that duty was taken off the 
Engliſh wire and continued on the Dutch, 
and this without any folicitation ; and this 
I mention as one inſtance how tenderly 
Ireland is inclined to treat the manufac- 
tures of England, and how ready to rech- 
fy her own inadvertencies. 
Add to what has been ſaid, © * that 
moſt parts of North America abound in 
iron mines, and that ſhe has more timber 
* for charcoal than all the reſt of the world, 
and probably too ſhe may have veins of 
coal; that her manufacture of iron + was 
ſo great that in the years 1968, 1709, 
and 2% o, ſhe exported to Great Britain 
** annually, 


cc 


On a Medium. 


n - © 2598 tons. 
„5 00. - = 4,024. 
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That the laſt iron 6 + has 
8 had great ſucceſs in ſome parts of Ame- 


* Obſervations on America, page 1 17. 1 Ditto, 118. 
t Page bh. | | 
Sen; 
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rica; that the American ſcythes and axes 
% are better than the Britiſh ; that ſome of 
te their iron poſſeſſes the quality of tough- 
“ neſs in a great degree; that only pre- 
* vious to the war there were very few 
“ forges 4 for making anchors in America 
e that ſince the commencement of the war, 
* conſiderable quantities of ſteel j have 
„been made in New York, New Jerſey, 
and Pennſylvania.” And muſt we be 
compelled to ſend our hardy ſons to perfect 
theſe foreign manufactures, with all their 
feelings actuated by the ſenſe of unnatural 
and impolitic reſtraint in their own coun- 
try ? 
"It 1s time to turn our thoughts to a more 
_ agreeable part of this ſubject; I mean the 
actual proſperity of the iron trade in Eng- 
land, and the invigorating proſpect of fu- 
ture extention, and in this there are few 
men rejoice more than I do; for though by 
birth, by name, by the ſituation of my pro- 
perty, and by principle, I am an Iriſhman, 
yet I am proud to fay I have much honeſt 
Old Engliſh blood in my veins, and where- 
ever the real intereſts of that country are 
concerned, I feel myſelf in no inconſide- 

rable degree an Engliſhman. 
In 1778, it was ſtated, that between 
300,000 and 400,000 perſons were main- 
+ Page 15. f Page 16. || Page 22, | 
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tained 
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ine throughout Britain by. the various 


ranches of the Iron trade, and I hear it 
has lately been given in evidence before 
your Houſe of Lords, that no leſs a capital 
was engaged therein than 14, 000, oool. ſter- 
ling, lo, ooo, oool. of which was ſuppoſed 
to be the value of the ſtock in hand, and 
4.000, oool. the value of the various appa- 
ratus by which that ſtock 1 1s Werked up or 
rendered marketable. | 
A number of very ingenious men have 
for ſome years applied their abilities and 
induſtry to the various branches of this bu- 
ſineſs, and it has ſo thriven by their exerti- 
ons, ** that there is a probability, ſays the 
5 nahla writer, * that in a few years Eng- 
land may be able. Fuily to ſtock the mar- 
* ket at home, or as he more ſtrongly ex- 
** preſſes it in another, + there is a reaſon- 
* able hope that enough will be made in 
“ Britain to ſupply theſe kingdoms with that 
neceſſary article, then the duty on fo- 
reign iron [which by the bye is the only 
matter now attempted to be ſet up as a 
* bone of contention between theſe two 
„ kingdoms] will ceaſe of courſe, as it will 
** not anſwer to bring in foreign iron when 
it can be made at home in ſufficient quan- 
ties and at as cheap a rate. And to this 
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®* Obſervations on Ireland, page 215. 7 Do. Page 212. 
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pleaſing hope the quantity of proper coal 
diffuſed throughout Britain and daily dif- 
covering itſelf in new works gives additi- 
onal aſſurance, the quantity of which con- 
ſumed is ſo prodigious, that his Lordſhip 
tells us, one company alone in Shropſhire 
uſes 500 tons of coals daily; and this ad- Nh 
vantage, at leaſt, [when he does enter di- | 
realy into the ſpirit of this controverſy] he | 
has no difficulty in ſtating very explicitly to 
be altogether again} Ireland. Thus, in 4 
talking of our ſending iron to America, he 1 1 
ſays, © coals and the means of manufac- | 
« turing are however much in favour of 
England.“ * And again, in talking of 
Iriſh falt, F he ſays, the Iriſh ſalt is weaker 1 
than the Engliſh, becauſe it is not ſo much . 
boiled; ' and this is among many arti- 
cles in which Britain muſt always have Il 
te an advantage through her greater abund- i 
« ance of coal.” | 3 
However, as England has ever had her in 
mines of iron and of coal, as they have 11 
been long known, while her manufaQur- 
ers and merchants have been diſtinguiſhed 
by their intelligence and enterprize, it may 
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But note, ſalt on the contrary is weakened by much boil- 
ing, and the bay ſalt is the firongeſt in the world, becauſe it 
is not boiled at all, but evaporated by the moderate heat of the 
atmoſphere. | | | "POO 
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10 worthy of enquiry what are thoſe maſ- 
ter-ſprings which of late haye given ſuch 
accellerated motion to this vaſt machine; 
and among the firſt of theſe I ſhall not 
ſcruple to mention the Inland Navigations. 
This ſyſtem of navigation [heretofore ill 
underſtood] was new formed about the time 
of his preſent Majeſty's acceſſion by Mr. 
Brindley and Mr. Smeaton, and has not 
many years been brought to perfection, 
though at this day the Engliſh Navigati- 
ons excel any thing of that ſort that can 
be found in Europe, and theſe it is that 
open an eaſy communication and unex- 
nſi ve intercourſe between almoſt all the 
conſiderable iron works in England; it is 
theſe which bring together iron oars of dif- 
ferent kinds, and countries whoſe commix- 
ture renders. the whole of ſo much eaſier 
fuſion ; they carry up lime ſtone [another 
powerful flua} into the higher countries in 
which iron oar and ſeams of coal abound, 
but which are generally of a gritty or cold 
ſtone nature; or the oar thus collected they 
carry to the coals, not indiſcriminately to 
every coal mine, but to thoſe only which 
are particularly adapted to theſe kinds of 
work, by their more readily parting in 
the operation of coaking with their ſul- 
phur and their arſenic, thoſe ſubſtances 


rendering iron brittle, or they carry the 
coak 


( 1 


coak to the collected oars; they alſo ſup- 
ply in the ſame manner Strowbridge clay * 
and other refractory earths neceſſary for the 
furnaces; from the melting pots the metal 
is carried to the forges often ſituated at a 
great diſtance, and heretofore generally pla- 
ced where there were conſiderable falls of 
water to work the great hammer, [though 
| ſteam engines, I hear, do now in a great 
meaſure remove that neceſſity;] from the 
forges the iron muſt be conveyed to the ſlit- 
ting and rolling mills, or to thoſe ſeats of 


the ſtill further improved manufactures of 
Wolverhampton, Rottherham, Wallſall 


Birmingham and Sheffield, from whence 


they are carried by the ſame- eaſy con vey- 


ance to every domeſtic market, and to 
the ports of exportation, Briſtol, Hull, and 
Liverpool, and from thence coaſtways to 
the great emporium of London, where 
they are ſure of advantages which no part 
of Ireland can ever poſſibly attain to, the 
_ extenſive trade of that metropolis affording 


An lriſnman might here complain of ſome ſeverity, every 
_— being thrown in the way of his importing theſe clays 
for his furnaces under colour of ſome old act, which prohibits 

the exportation of Fullers Earth fit for the woolen manufacture, 

but to which theſe bear no reſemblance; while on the other 
hand the Iriſh freely admit the exportation of theſe earths 

which Mr. Wedgwood and other gentlemen uſe in their Staf- 
fordſhire manufactures, | 
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conſtant opportunities of conveying to 
every market in the world every article that 
any merchant may wiſh to ſend on his 
own account or that his correſpondent wy 
have ordered, exactly in whatever pro 
tion he deſires, at reaſonable freights and 
oftentimes in 1 exchange for other commodi- 
ties. 
The next advantage 8 from the ge- 
neral increaſe of the wealth and elegance 
of England, which makes her own home 
market not only the greateſt in the world, 
but greater than all foreign markets the can 
ever find put together; and the e 
ſhe has given herſelf of that market by pr 
tecting duties, eſpecially by thoſe tvs 
modern ones, of 5 per cent. each, which 
have been laid on che produce of the for- 
mer revenues ; and to theſe let me add, 
the advantages ſhe ever enjoys in Ireland 
which is her beſt foreign cuſtomer; ad van- 
tages ſecured to her by the twenty propoſi- 
tions, if they ſhall be agreed to as they paſ- 
ſed the Britiſh Houſe of Commons; the 
16th of theſe providing an effectual pre- 
ference to theſe commodities in the Iriſh 
market over ſimilar articles coming from 
every other part, and the 11th taking care 
that ſimilar Iriſh manufactures ſhall not be 
nred into her market for home conſump- 
tion at a duty leſs than 102 per cent, _ 
uch 
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ſuch Engliſh manufaQtures are to be ex- + 
pottable from our harbours on exactly the if 
ſame conditions with our own. | 
The next advantage ariſes from the Rent 
pri vate capital embarked in this buſineſs, 
which have not only grown up, within 3 
few years *, almoſt from a flate of ruin to 
its preſent gigantic ſize, but has been able, 
in that time, to lay out millions in works 
preparative only to the manufacture 1; 
ew years ago, then, the ſtock muſt hive 
been comparatively of little value, and the 
proſpect have been uninviting—rbe competi- 
tion of Ireland, with all its terrors flaring them 
in the face. It is not probable, that much 
hereditary fortune was introduced, nor 
have vaſt funds been drawn from other 
manufactures, or we ſhould have heard 
ſome complaints of this revulſion. It is 
moſt likely, that the ſums laid out in theſe 
vaſt works have gradually accompanied the 
ſucceſs of the manufacture; if ſo, I rejoice 
exceedingly at it, and that ingenious men 
ſhall have fo much benefited themſelves by 
thoſe labours, which have alſo benefited 
their country; may virtuous induſtry fot 
ever be ſo rewarded! At all events, -this 
progreſs, in a ſhort time, from ruin to 
more than princely affluence, has been ſo 


* Obſervations on Ireland, page 211. + Obſervations 
on m page 231, &c. 


rapid, 


1 
rapid, as to exceed every thing that is to 
be found in the whole hiſtory of trade and 
manufactures, and indicates a proſperity 
which, in a few years more, muſt com- 

leat whatever of this great work remains 
ſtill to be accompliſhed, —in a much ſhorter 
time than will probably bring forward even 
the ſmalleſt of all that multitude of events, 
which have been pointed out as neceſſary 
before Ireland can, in any degree, become 
your rival even in her own markets. With 
materials inexhauſtible, with the capital and 
the experience that are now acquired, with 
the works that have been erected, and the 
ſkilful workmen that have been formed, it 


will be much eaſier to add 40 or 50,000 


ton to the iron you make every year, than 
it was to advance it to its preſent ſtate. 


O fortunate nimium ſua fi bona norint. 


Thrice happy men, ſo likely long to en- 
joy thoſe benefits with which Providence 
has vouchſafed to bleſs your labours; if 
you but be guarded againſt thoſe ill found- 
ed, but tormenting apprehenſions, thoſe 
unbrotherly jealouſies, the parents of ill 
offices, which have been ſo indefatigably 
prepared for your minds.—— What have 
you to do with the dirty game of politics, 
or who ſhall be for one day, perhaps for 

one 
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one whole week, the Miniſter of Eng- 
land? The propoſitions for arranging 
the trade between Great Britain and Ire- 
land but little extend to your particular 
buſineſs ; if they ſtand, how can you be 
injured by them ? if they are rejected, how 
can you be benefited! The ſyſtem be- 
tween the two kingdoms, ſo far as relates 
to you, is not the work of the preſent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to all whoſe 
works your newly acquired advocate has 
declared himſelf ſo decided an opponent.— 
It was the work of his own familiar friend 
Lord North, aſſiſted by ſome of your own 
faithful and intelligent patrons and bre- 
thren, and, in ſome degree, negotiated by 


a man who may be allowed to ſay he has 


good wiſhes for you. If it was injurious, 
your advocate, when he was in Parlia- 
ment, would have altered it, or at leaſt he 
would have hinted it to you. When he 
became openly a political writer, on this 
very ſubject, in his American Obſervations, 
he would have appriſed you of your ſitua- 
tion.—Although I differ in almoſt every 
thing that relates to the preſent queſtion, 
yet I know and reſpect too much the noble 
writer's knowledge and zeal for the inte- 
reſt of England, to think he would ne- 
glect his duty if there was real danger. — 
As there was none, this ſubject was then 

Re | ſuffered 
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ſ alfercd to reſt; becauſe it was not then 
known, that the preſent Minifter would 
bring forward his propoſitions; or even 
by that ſpecies of wit, which delights in 
bringing together heterogenious things, it 
would be pofſible to unite this ſubject with 
them. 
They have been, however, unfottunate- 
ly united, and the conſequence it ſeems is, 
that England muſt either become a tyrant 
over Ireland, impoſing new taxes upon her 
trade with foreign nations, or Old England 
muſt be undone.— It no longer remains 
doubtful, in our Author's opinion, it is 
brought to a phyſical certainty and de- 


monſtration, That unlefs a tax, an addi- 


« tjonal tax, ſhall be laid on this neceſſa- 
„ry of life (and which the Iriſh Partia- 
* ment never ”= impoſe}, Ireland muſt 
c very rapidly ſupplant Britain in her 


© trade, the works which have coſt mil- 
e Hons muſt be deſefted and go to ruin, 


the manufacturers muſt be undone, and 
«*« then they muſt go migrate with their ca- 


“ pitals to Ireland.” If the writer of this 


latter paragragh had not taken ſo much 
pains, throughont the whole of his work, 
to prove he was no Iriſhman, I ſhould have 
been inclined to conſider this as the ma- 


nufacture of my own country; but I muſt 
now preſume this to be my own miſcon- 


ception, 


„ 
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| ſufficiently burned and deſtroyed, 
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ception, and that it is only the four mil- 
lions that muſt be loſt outright, and the 
ten millions that muſt migrate to Ireland. 


Venit ſumma Dies & ineluctabile Tempus 


Dardaniæ, fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium & ingens 


Gloria Teucrorum, ſævus Jupiter omnia Argos + 
Tranſtulit. 5 „ 


It muſt be ſo, Sheffield thou reaſoneſt well. 


And yet, without preſumption, may [I 
be permitted to examine this reaſoning in 
its parts, and theſe premiſes one by one, 
which are to ſupport this concluſion; ob- 
jects ſeen through a miſt are magnified in 
proportion to their indiſtinctneſs; and I 


' ®* Till J met theſe lines, 1 muſt own, 1 was at 4 loſs to 


underſtand our Author's Motto to his Iriſh Obſervations ; if 


they had been intended for the benefit of Ireland only, Spes 
* veſtras uritis? was eaſily enough applicable to our conduct; 
while you are ſaid to have vein of coal at home, and while 


men, on that ſuppoſition, deſire to reſtrain your iron and 
other manufactures, you fooliſhly import 200, oco ton 


foreign coal, and thus burn and deſtroy every hope of ſup- 


plying yourſelves with this neceſſary of life ; but when I found 


this Pamphlet was calculated for the meridian of England only, 
J was at a loſs to find out who were thoſe hoſtes, and 
what - theſe Caſtra Inimica, till this ſecond quotation from 


Virgil ſhewed one that the Iriſh were theſe enemies, that 
Argos was Ireland, and here lay thoſe inimical camps, which 
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our Aſcanius would ' perſuade his friends had not been yer 
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confefs, when I obſerve in every thing 1 
have fad upon this ſubject at affected 6b- 
ferrity, a complication of ideas, and a reite- 
ration of the ſame arguments, or rather 
aſſertions, as it were to make up in appa- 
rent number for what they may be defi- 
cient in Weight, I am deſirous, if poſſible, 
to diſpel this gloom, and to ſhew things in 
their natural proportions by the light of 
unbiaſſed truth, and to prove that there 


may be competition without injury, and 


then to hear the liberal voice of England 
crying out, as we have heard her cry out 
heretofore, © Let Ireland thrive if the can 
„ by her own induſtry ; if the ſhould even 
be my rival, is ſhe not alfo my ſiſter. 
The moment I can find this difpoſition 
of mind, I am ſatisfied I will fully con- 
vince her underſtanding, that no injury 
can be done her in the buſineſs now un- 
der our conſideration.” by: : 
As J have mentioned, however, an ob- 


ſcurity on this ſubject in an Author] diſtin- 
guiſhed by his perſpicuity on all others, I 


think it neceſſary for me here to take no- 
tice of the manner in which he has been 


pleaſed to treat it. Some times ſpeaking 


in his own character, at others in that of 


the iron manufacturers, and finally aſſum- 


ing the character of Britain herſelf, © think- 
ing ſhe has now 'a right to complain as 
* 4 24.4 - ce an 
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e an injured country *; fo that in the 
greater part of what he has ſet forth, I am 
7 utterly at a loſs to diſtinguiſh, whether we 
are to conſider it as the allegation of an in- 
! tereſted party, or as the deciſion of a diſin- 
tereſted and competent judge; whether as 
the voice of an individual, or of a great 
nation, delivering their verdict by this their 
foreman. [i 

/ I muſt alſo take notice of the artful 
uſe which is made of the ambiguous term 
of iron manufacturers, words, which in one 
© ſenſe are confined to thoſe who prepare the 
raw iron from the mine, in another, thoſe 
who work it up after it has undergone 


men altogether diſtinct, and whoſe views 
in many inſtances we muſt ſuppoſe contra- 


ſet, that all duties on raw iron heretofore 
impoſed in England ſhould be continued in 
full force, and that new duties ſhould be 
impoſed in Ireland to the ſame amount, 
without which, ſays our Author , it can- 
not be expected that Þ any quantity of iron 


* Obſervations on Ireland, page 224. 
+ Obſervations on Ireland, Page 2 8. 
4 I cannot ſay I am quite certain whether our 1 


not be in jeſt, when he recommends to Ireland to lay on theſe 
larger duties for the pur poſe of enereaſing the makers of iron 
at home; but I am ſure it is a matter of ſerious n 


this previous preparation. Claſſes of 


dictory; it being the intereſt of the one 
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will be made there, while it is equally that 
of the other, as he has clearly ſhewn in 
| | | another 


for every maker and manufacturer of iron in Britain how far it 
is Vis intereſt that Ireland ſhould return to this trade. For 
ſome years ſhe has ſhewn leſs inclination to this than almoſt 
to any other adventure. Whether in fa& that iron cannot be 
made here as cheap as it can be imported, or that capital is 
wanting for ſo extenſive an undertaking, or that the facilit 
with which that article is obtained from abroad makes men in- 
ſenſible to the want of it at home. But if a duty of zl. is once 
laid on for the avowed purpoſe of encouraging the home pro- 
duction, that duty to anſwer its end muſt be laid on Englith as 
well as foreign iron, and muſt be encreaſed upon the manufac- 
tured iron of all countries in the ſame proportion the manufac- 
ture now bears to the material. No Iriſh member would be 
baſe enough to propoſe it otherwiſe to an Iriſh parliament, and 
the noble author muſt have meant this; for he never could have 
recommended to any country a meaſure which muſt be ineffec- 
tual, and whole only conſequence would be to impoſe an ad- 
ditional burthen ; and if this meaſure ſhould have the propo- 
Ted effect, Engliſhmen will reflect how conſiſtent it is with their 
intereſt in order to ſecure this export of 5ool. (or ſuppoſe, if 

ou pleaſe, that export encreaſed twenty-fold) to force the 
Iriſh into this branch of trade for which they ſhew now ſo little 
inclination, The ſame argument will hold with regard to 
bounties in England on the export of their manufactures. If 
thoſe bounties are to affect Ireland ſhe will grant ſimilar boun- 
ties on her exportation, in which caſe each country will be im- 
poveriſhed to ſupply the other with what ſhe hag herſelf at 
home. Or if Ireland by the ſyſtem ſhall be prevented from 
ſending to England, fhe will then countera® the new bounty by 
a proportionate duty at home; beſides in general it is the prin- 
ciple of your propoſitions as expreſſed in the 15th, to take away 
all warfare of bounties between the two kingdoms. 

If it ſhall now be made manifeſtly the intereft of Ireland to 
work her iron mines, and they ſhall be found practicable, and 
Iriſh gentlemen by certain feelings (to which I avow myſelf not 
inſenſible) ſhall be induced to come forward in this or any other 
manufacture, capitals may not always be-wanting, The very 
Engliſh gentlemen who would now gladly perſuade 25 e 

| | relan 


another work, that all duty whatſoever 
ſhould be taken off this raw material. | 
Any one who reads the Obſervations on 
the Trade of Ireland will eaſily ſee how 
judicious a uſe is made of the duplicity of 
this term, to create apprehenſions and dan- 
gers, which could not otherwiſe have even 
the appearance of exiſtence. 
And now to the particulars of our Au- 
thor's arguments apart. 6 
And the firſt I ſhall take notice of is 
indeed only by way of inſinuation, the 
writer fearing, I ſuppoſe, that the direct 
aſſertion thereof, might not ſtand that teſt 
which Lord Shaftſbury has endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh as the criterion of truth. Our 
Author had ſtated, that Ireland now makes 


Ireland was created only that ſhe might give employment to the 
manufacturers of Britain, and that ſhe had no natural rights of 
a free country, would then condeſcend to come over themſelves 
and carry on thoſe trades for us. Mr. Bolton who appears at 
the head of all the iron petitions to parliament was in Ireland - 
laſt year, and would have engaged in ſuch works here if he 
could have got gentlemen of probity and fortune among the 
proprietors to embark with him ; and I have now before me a 
letter from that Mr. Thomas Smith of Mancheſter, who, in his 
evidence before the Lords, has ſo ſtrangely miſrepreſented the 
prices even of thoſe articles of Iriſh produce in which he deals 
himſelf, and who ſo groſsly has vilified the character of every 
man of whom he has 1 ; in which letter he ſolicits encou- 
ragement from the Linen Board ef Ireland, and offers to come 
over here and bring a conſiderable number of artiſts with him, 
and to perfect the cotton manufacture, and alſo eſtabliſh an 
extenſive branch in the ſmall ware line, | 
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little bar iron *, and he might ſafely have 
gone further, and faid ſhe Toes not make a 
fingle pound. He had ſtated alſo t, that 
till ſhe Lays on the heavy duty, that is, as 
he explains it, the duty of 31. os. 9d. * 
every ton of foreign iron imported i, it 
cannot be expected any quantity of iron 
will be made there, and he had very truly 
ſaid, that Ireland will object to this, as 
charging her conſumption heavily and un- 
meceſſarily F. After which he propoſes 
Ale ſuocedaneum, which is, © for Ireland to, 

import iron ore from Lancafhire and 

„Cumberland, as ballsft for $.oak bark; 
and if pit coal and peat, or turf, ſhould 
be wanting in Ireland, the might alſo 
* import her -coals from Englund, from 
* whence ſhe can have them much cheaper 
than they can be ſold in London, where 
many branches of the iron manufacture 
are carried on; and to this he ſubjoins, 
that peat has been uſed in England in 
© iron wolte, nden to no great ex- 
tent. | 
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* Obſervations on Ireland, page 237. 4 Ditto, p- 228. 
4 Ditto, p. 226. Ditto, p 231. 

It is to be hoped our author has given directions for plant- 
ing in Lancaſhire and Cumberland, contiguous to the iron 
deines and the ſhore, thoſe vaſt foreſts of oak which are for ever 
henceforth to 1 vpply oak bark ſufficient to freight ſuch a number 
of veſſels to Ireland as may require at t leaſt i 10,000 ton annually 


tor their ba aft only. 
Now 
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Now 3 1s not the neceſſary inference from 
all this, that if peat or turf can be had in 
Ireland, we ſhall thereby be enabled to car- 
ry on this manufacture to fufficient extent, 
and with fufficient profit, even with foreign 
ore, and with this kuck ad yantage, . 89 

in the fame page, an be all occaſions, 
he is ſo good as to 7 ck to the recol- 
lection of both kin; 5 4.75 that as yet her 
manufacturers do mY pay all the exciſes 
that are paid in Britain ; 3 —and then the 
queſtion reſolves itſelf into this, have the 
Irifh Bog-trotters any turf, for if they have, 
here is an infallible noſtrum for making all 
their fortunes. 

Through Ireland 1 haze found it a gene- 
ral opinion, with which my own expe- 
rience coincides, that where even coals can 
be laid in under 208. a ton, it cannot be 
prudence in any man to uſe any other 

ewel in large quantities for domeſtic uſes ; 
but 1 wave, For a moment, that argument 


* 4s a @ 4. _ oth 


iron, and bliged to uſe the 5 — 5 
of fire that is uſed by the Shropſhire « com- 
pany he mentions, .and 1 may venture to 
aſſert, if their fewel ſhould be turf, in a 
climate ſuch as Ireland generally is, not all 
the inhabitants of r populous city of 

Briſtol, 
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Briſtol, would be able to cut and ſave and 


draw home that quantity ; nor would all 
the houſes in that great city furniſh ſtores. 
ſufficient for its preſervation. 1 have found 


it in general a matter of ſome difficulty, 
and in ſome ſeaſons impracticable, to pro- 
vide a ſufficiency of good turf, even for one 
family ; but when the quantity muſt be 


increaſed, the ground to be covered with it 


for drying muſt be enlarged, and the diſ- 


tance and difficulty of drawing it muſt be 
augmented, eſpecially if the preſent ſcheme 
be to carry it all to the harbours on the 


eaſtern coaſts of Ireland, to meet this ore 
- Which is to be imported from Lancaſhire, 
{ = 


The Shropſhire company's conſumption 
of coal is ſtated, by our Author, at 500 
tons daily ; we compute a ton of coal equal 


to 100 * keſhes of turf, each containing 16 
cubical feet, conſequently, the days equi- 


valent would amount to 800,000 cubic 
feet, and the years equivalent to about 


292,000,000 of cubic feet of turf, which 
would, therefore, require for each ſuch 
company three good turf ſtacks, each of 
them ſomewhat larger than the greater py- 
ramid of Egypt, which, as I recollect, 


® 100 X 16 = 1600 X 500 = 800,000 X 365 = 


292, ooo, ooo. 
ſtands 


i 
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ſtands upon eleven acres of ground, and i is 
about four hundred feet high. 

In Ireland I remember this whim of 
making iron with turf was once tried, I 


believe it was in the year 1755, or 1757, 


but it was then proved to be a bubble, and 
the very idea has been ever ſince laughed 


at.—Our Author's very reſpectable friends, 


whoſe very words he ſeems, in this inſtance, 


to have adopted, though he has not thought 


it neceſſary to communicate the whole to 
the public, yet muſt have given him very 
different information. Mr. Richard Craw- 
ſkay, Mr. Joſeph Stanley, and Mr. Samuel 
Walker; when examined before the Com- 
mittee of the Council *, declared very ex- 
preſly, that it was not poſſible to carry on 
any iron manufactory with peat fire only 
to any extent. What ! is it not even with- 


in the limits of poſſibility? How weighty 


then the argument to overturn the right 
and intereſts of Ireland. 


And now having pretty well got rid of 


our turf, let us examine the other part of 
the paragraph, which recommends © ſmelt- 
ing Lancaſhire ore in Ireland with Eng- 
* liſh coal, becauſe ſuch coal may be had 
* there cheaper than in London, where 
branches of the iron manufacture are 


THe Report of the Lords o of the Council, page 47. 
“ carried 
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carried on in hoops, rods, anchors, bolts, 
% Kc.“ And here let me exhibit a nota- 
ble inſtance of that equiyoque in the word 
iron manufacture, which I formerly ſtated; 
for as London, from foreign iron, manu- 
factures 2 7 and rods, &c. in Nags the 
expence of firing is comparatively triflir 
it muſt he Ether as a neceſfary — 2 
ſequence, that Ireland, with the ſame fir- 
ing imported, can ſmelt foreign ore, and 
forge the iron, and have it as cheap as the 
country in which all theſe materials are on 
the ſpot and grow together. I would aſk 
the noble Author this direct queſtion, does 
he believe iron is ſmelted and for- 
ged from theſe materials only, within 
the city of London? Does he believe there 
ever will, or does he think it poſſible, ſuch 
can be made there as cheap as foreign iron 
with all its ſubſidies is now imported into 
London; and yet this is to be the founda- 
tion of the prefent equalization” 
Our Author, in comparing the advan- 
tages which Ireland might have over Bri- 
tain in the exportation of rod iron *, and 
which he 1s pleaſed to ſtate as amounting 
to between 151. and 20l. per cent. confiders 
the coſt of the Ruſſia bar iron the ſame in 
London and in Dublin, and the charge of 


* Obſervations on Ireland, Page 230. FTA 
manufacturing 
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ſame, and the difference to ariſe from the 
difference of duty only, and then by his 
calculation ſtates the coſt of a ton of rod 
iron in Dublin, after having paid the im- 
port duty on the material, to amount only 
to 13]. 38. from which, if you deduct what 
he charges for the waſte and expence of 
ſlitting, being 11. 108. the coſt of the iron 
muſt have been but 111. 138. Engliſh. And 
now let me call upon his Lordſhip to de- 
clare (and I think he owes the explana- 
tion to both countries), does he think it 
poſſible, with Lancaſhire or Cumberland 


ore and Engliſh coals, to make ſuch a ton 


of iron in Ireland for that price And if 
not, why are we miſled with ſuch calcu- 
lations ?——I would go further, and call 
upon him to declare, did he ever hear that 
one ton of ſuch Ruſſia iron was ever fold 
in Dublin for what he mentions to be the 
London price, deducting the difference of 
duty ?!—Or that ever one ton of Iriſh 
made rod irofi ever was, Or without great 
loſs could be, fold in Dublin for 11 38. 
Engliſh? And if he proves any one of 
theſe fats, I will give up the whole con- 
troverſy.— And if he does not, I muſt re- 
peat it, it was not well done by ſuch un- 
founded ſtatements to excite animoſities 
1 theſe kingdoms. 
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The next argument runs thus, * It has 
been generally ſuppoſed that Ireland has 
great diſadvantages in working iron mines 
when compared with Great Britain, but 


the reaſon does not appear unleſs it ſhould 


ariſe from want of capital, In general 
it may be obſerved, that the private ca- 
pital of Engliſh manufacturers at pre- 
ſent combats the purſe. of Ireland in the 
hands of a bountiful and liberal parlia- 
ment. But if Engliſhmen will employ 
their capitals in Ruſſia, why ſhould they 
not employ them in Ireland, and ſome 
Engliſh capitals are now engaged in e- 
recting large iron works in Ruſſia.“— And 


to this is added, in a note referred to as 
the explanation, It has been already ob- 


ſerved, that the price of Britiſh coals on 
the Eaſt coaſt of Ireland 1s lower than in 
many places where manufactures of iron 
are carried on; it is remarkable as the 
latter afe&s to encourage the ſpreading of 
manufactures, ſuch a tax as that on coals 
coaſtways ſhould be adopted.” You 


will obſerve here, as in other places, the 

. ſame contradiction of our author of his own 

opinions and aſſertions, which I ſhould not 
dwell upon if it ever occurred in any in- 

ſtance where it was not for the purpoſe of 


# Obſervations on Ireland, page 233, 234. 
FR doing 
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doing ſome injury or another to Ireland, 
or where the latter taken up opinion was 
not the moſt unfounded. Vou will ob- 
ſerve the ſame equivoque on the word ma- 
nufacture, as if it was of any conſequence to 
the preſent queſtion what the price of coals 
might be in the Foreſt of Dean, where the 
principal fewel is charcoal made from wood; 
though I muſt ſay in the neighbourhood of 
the Severn, I remember when I was at 
Briſtol Wells, I bought my coals at 6s. 84. 
per ton, and I was informed that to the 
manufaQories in that neighbourhood they 
were afforded at 5s. per ton; what is it to 
the preſent queſtion what coals are at 
Woodſtock, where a pair of ſhoe buckles ſhall 
be ſold for 5o guineas ; ſtate to me great 
ſmelting works and forges where the fuel 
is all coal, where the buſineſs is carrying on 
to profit, where the price of coals is as dear 
as that of Britiſh coals is on the Eaſt coaſt 
of Ireland, and where the bar iron * can 
be ſold for 15 or 161. a ton, which our au- 
thor ſtates as the preſent average price, or 
elſe we but deceive ourſelves and the pub- 
lic; and admitting all theſe facts the argu- 
ment might ſtill be fallacious, as our author 
ſeems purpoſely to omit making any al- 
lowance for carrying thoſe coals to the 


®* Obſervations on Ireland, page 217. 
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moutitainous parts of the country in which 
mines are generally found, or for bringing 
down the ore from mines to our harbours; 

for his argument here refers to working 

| | Iriſh mines and not to his extraordinary 
4 expedient of importing foreign ore. I muſt 
|| _ obſerve too on the not uncommon attempt 
to raiſe jealouſies in the minds of 'Engliſh- 

men by for ever repeating to them the little 
occaſional bounties of the Itiſh-parliament 

to infant manufactures ;—but does he mean 

to ſuggeſt that ſucli bounties will give ca- 

pital to carry on expenſive iron works, or 

to counter vail the fourteen millions we have 

I confeſs from the fact he has mentioned, 

of Engliſhmen carrying their capitals to 
ERuſſia, I ſhould have been inclined to have 
reaſoned with myſelf in a different man- 
ner; my firſt wiſh probably would have 

been that my countrymen ſhould keep their 
money at home for the improvement of 
their own country—but if that cannot be, 

if the capital be too large for that purpoſe, 

or the deſire of gain or of change muſt car- 
ty it abroad, then let my ſecond with he, 
that it ſhould be carried to my ſiſter coun- 
try for her improvement, ſince her ſtrength 
is my ſtrength, and ſince I know from ex- 
perience it will in ſome ſhape or another 
return from thence, together with its pro- 

. . 
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— in my mind, would be bettet 
than going to "Ruſſia or America, and 1 
| ſhould not terrify men ſo diſpoſed from the 
attempt, by collecting every ill thing that 
could be ſaid of Ireland. I omit to make 
any particular obſervation on the polite and 
affectionate manner of ſtating our humble 
endeavour to ſupply ourſel ves with ſome of 
the meer neceſſaries of life by the appellati- 
on of this affeQation of Ireland to extend 
manufactures. 

The next argument is this:—* As to the 
“article coals * there is plenty ia ſome 
parts of Ireland, and probably i in time they 
« may be got at as low a price as in Eng- 
% land. The iron ore, lime ſtone, and coal, 
* will be found in the ſame neighbourhood, 
„ and with the help of ſteam engines and 
* navigations, [no country is better fitted 
« for the latter than Ireland] iron works 
% may be eſtabliſhed wherever theſe articles 
„ can be found. And again he ſays, fome 
« kind of coals, + and generally the worſt, 
“ anſwer the purpoſe of making coak much 
better than others; there are ſorts of coals, 
„ which, when coaked, are not ſufficiently 
% cleanſed of their ſulphur and impurities 
e to make a kind and malleable pig iron fit 
for the forges ; it ar not yet appeared whe- 


® Obſervations on Ireland, page 226, 227. 7 Page 213. 
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1 ther the Iriſh coal is proper for — coak. 
« And again, the capital improvement of 
„ coak bar iron by Meſſrs. Wright and 
* Jeſſon 1 is now generally practiſed, and it 
e js this has much improved the quality 
« and Wereae the eme of Engliſh 
as... . od 

What a malt of Scree nd af aſler- 
tion, of knowledge and of ignorance, of 
probability and of impoſſibility, and of con- 
tradiction, is here brought together, to ſhew 
that Ireland muſt ſhortly deſtroy the iron 
trade of England !—May her greateſt dan- 
gers never ſtand ſupported by better foun- 
dations. 

For firſt, it does not follow, becauſe 865 
have been found in ſome parts of Ireland, 
that therefore even there they are in 

lenty: It is well known both in Britain 
and in Ireland that there are many collieries 
that are not worth working, at leaſt to any 
conſiderable extent; either the vein is too 
thin, as was the caſe of that one Mr. Bolton 
examined in the County of Leitrim, or too 
ſtoney, or too much embarraſſed with culm, 
or too deep too much affected with water, 
or the rocks too hard. I am well acquaint- 
ed with collieries of this ſort on both ſides 
of the river Shannon towards its mouth, 
where the vein of coal is not about eight or 
nine inches thick, and yet theſe have been 
ſowly 


690 
flowly worked for years, for the benefit of 


the culm only, and this may be ſaid to 
bein ſome degree the caſe of all the collieries 


ever opened in Ireland, that excepted, in 
the Kilkenny mines, (of which hereafter) 
that the coal produced is in ſmall quantity, 
and I am confident no other colliery in Ire- 
land ever produced one-twentieth part of 
what has been ſtated to be uſed by the one 
company in Shropſhire. Though thi Drum- 
glaſs colliery has been open for many years 
in the moſt populous and ſpirited part of 
Ireland, yet ſo little and indifferent has 
been its produce, that Engliſh coals are 
burned within a very few miles of it, and 
thoſe brought by a long inland carriage. 
Again, + i collieries are found in moun- 
tainous places, difficult of acceſs, and others 
on inhoſpitable ſhores, for the greater part 
of the year inacceſſible; ſuch is the ſituati- 
on of the Ballycaſtle collieries, where, after 
the public had laid out large ſums in endea- 
vouring to make a harbour, the ſea has fi- 
nally triumphed, the work has been aban- 
doned, and no coals are brought from thence 
but in the ſummer months, and thoſe in 
| ſmall quantities. And exactly ſimilar muſt 
be the caſe with reſpect to any other veins 
of coal that may be found in that mountain- 
ous part of the County of Antrim. A con- 
vincing proof of theſe aſſertions may be 
58 H drawn, 


ib ; 
„ 


drawn, I think, from the conduct of the 


Iriſh parliament and the conſequences 


thereof ;- coals being a neceſlary of life, and 
the bogs in many places nearly cut out, our 
legiſlature has been anxious to open collieries, 
and as encouragement, has given a bounty 


of 28. per ton for all Iriſh coals brought 


coaſtways to the capital ; but though this 


bounty has ſubſiſted many years and is per- 
petual, yet ſuch has been the poverty of 


all our Iriſh works, * that the annual amount 
of this bounty has been only 1451. 6s. 1 1d. 


and the greater part of this for malting coals 


from Kilkenny. 

And this deficiency in the quantity of the 
mineral throughout this kingdom is not 
confined to coals only, but has been ob- 
ſerved in all our mines, of lead, of ſilver, 
of copper, &c. none of which contain the 
ſame quantities, nor thoſe vaſt maſſes which 
are to be found in the mines of England ; 
ſuch as the Paris Mountain of copper in 
Wales, the Duke of Devonſhire's lead mine 
in Derbyſhire, the tin mines of Cornwall, 


worked ſince the time of the Phenicians, 


and the collieries of Newcaſtle, which have 
ſupplied London conſtantly ſince about the 
the time of Henry VIII. if I recollect right. 


* See Young's Tour through Ireland. 
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Perhaps it might not be a difficult matter 
to account phyſically for this inferiority in 
the Iriſh mines, if this was a proper place 
for philoſophical enquiry. 

With reſpect to the Kilkenny collieries, | 
which are more extenſive, I believe, even 
Mr. Bolton who examined them, will af- 
ſure the Engliſh iron makers that they may 
reſt in the moſt perfect ſecurity; they are 
an excellent coal for making malt, becauſe 
they do not ſmoak, and for that purpoſe 
they are carried throughout Ireland, but 
they neither blaze nor can be coaked, and 
therefore are unfit for the iron furnace. 
'They only grow red like a maſs of heated 
iron, and are ſo full of ſulphur, that if uſed 

in a bed-chamber, the door of which ſhould 
happen to be ſhut, the probable conſequence 
would be death to the perſon ſleeping there, 
of which there have been too many inſtances, 
and yet ſo difficult is it to diveſt this coal of 
that ſulphur, that the ſame effect would be 
produced after the fire had been burning ſe- 
ven or eight hours. In ſhort, I defy ourauthor 
to produce an inſtance of one place in Ire- 
land, where ſuch iron founderies have been 
or are carrying on with Iriſh pit coal to any 
material extent. £49) 

But, ſays our author, navigations may do 
much, and there is no country better fitted 
for theſe than Ireland, and ſorry I am, I am 
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_ obliged to contradict him in this aſſertion, not 
that it would be material to the preſent ar- 
gument unleſs he could ſhew thoſe naviga- 
tions led to collieries and iron mines ; but the 
fact I fear will be found that there is no 
country more unfit for theſe than Ireland; 
firſt, becauſe the whole iſland lies high a- 
bove the ſea, riſing ſuddenly for the moſt 
part from the coaſt, as may be beſt illuſtrat- 
ed by the Dublin canal, whoſe loweſt ter- 
mination is 60 feet above the level of the 
ſea, and which canal riſes from thence 193 
feet more in the diſtance of 17 miles, and 
this creating a multitude of locks, makes 
our navigations more tedious in paſſing, 
more expenſive in keeping up, and more 
eaſily put out of repair than any others I be- 
lie ve in Europe. Another circumſtance a- 
gainſt them ariſes from the ſtratums through 
which they paſs, which Mr. Young has 
well deſcribed in his 'Tour through Ireland, 
where he ſays, the circumſtance which 
_ © ſtrikes me as the greateſt ſingularity of 
Ireland is the rockyneſs of the ſoil ; 
« ſtone is ſo general that I have great rea- 
ſon to believe the whole iſland is one vaſt 
rock of different ſtrata and kinds of ſtone 
riſing out of the ſea; in general this ap- 
_ *© pears in every part of the kingdom. And 
« this rockyneſs of the ſoil is ſo univerſal 
© that it predominates in every ſort ; one 
| 0 cannot 
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e cannot uſe with propriety the term, clay 
„ loam, ſand, &c. it muſt be a ſtony clay, 
% a ſtony loam, a gravelling ſand, &c.” ;— 
the conſequence of which is, that where- 
ever we have ſunk our navigations to any 
conſiderable depth, we have been obliged to 
work our way with gunpowder. Another 
particularity 1s in the ſtratum generally over 
this rock, which is a gravelly loam almoſt 
as difficult as the ſtone to cut, and fo tena- 
cious, that I well remember Mr. Smeaton's 
declaring, that if any engineer had told him 
with how little ſlope we could venture to 
make our banks, he could not believe him 
till he ſaw it ;—the conſequence of all this 
has been, that the Dublin navigation, or as 
it is generally called, the Grand Canal, and 
which is the only work we have of that kind 
of any conſiderable extent, or which is in 
any very great forwardneſs, though it has the 
the metropolis for its termination, and has 
been the favourite object of the parliament 
and of the people for a long time, though it 
has been near thirty years continually go- 
ing on, and has coſt upwards of 300,000l. 
yet it is not finiſhed ſo as to be navigable 
more than thirty miles, nor is any part of 
it dug more than twenty miles, and when it 
ſhall be finiſhed ſo far as Munſter-Even, 
which I hope it will be in this ſummer ; 
there will be on this ſhort ſpace about 
ws thirty 
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thirty locks from eight to ten feet fall; — 
from hence you may judge what time it 
will take to its final accompliſhment; as 
yet I believe its further courſe is not even de- 
termined on, but if it goes directly to Lough 
Allen, where the report of Mr. Evans, the en- 
gineer, (mentioned or alluded to ſo often in 
the evidence before the council and parlia- 
ment of Britain, and by our author) ſtates, 
that there are iron and coal, I will venture 
to aſſert they have not yet worked one third 
part of the diſtance between Dublin and 
that lake, and therefore I ſhall ſubmit to 
every impartial perſon, whether the ſyſtem 
which in a few years may probably bring 
the Engliſh foundery to perfection, or this 
plan of navigation will be firſt * 
ed. 7 

I would gladly haſten to our Author' 8 
particular calculations, if I did not find it 
neceſſary to ſay ſome thing again on what 
is mentioned introductory to thoſe calcula- 
tions. lt is ſaid in the name of thoſe 
concerned in the iron trade *, that Ireland 
muſt underſell Britain in her commerce 
with the American States, and alſo on the 
continent of Europe, ſo matcrially in heavy 
icon wares, that ſhe muſt rapidly ſupplant 
Britain in that branch, unleſs her export is 


* Obſervations on Ireland, page 229, 230, 231. 
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proteQed by a bounty, which ſhould be 
near a third part more than the duty, as 
o cwt. of the bar will, on an average, 
make leſs than 22 cwt. of wrought iron ; 
and that Ireland will not obſerve the ſpirit 
of her compact, to which ſhe had agreed 
when the American States were dependent 
on Britain; and that the compact was, 
that both countries ſhould pay ſimilar or 
equal duties +. And our Author has cer- 
tainly acted fairly in ſtating this on heavy 
iron wares only, and in making his calcu- 
lations on theſe articles only, becauſe theſe 
are the only ones which Ireland, in her in- 
fant ſtate, can be ſuppoſed able to make, 
or which America, in her infant ſtate, and 
we Weſt Indies, in their infant and de- 
pendent ſtate, can be ſuppoſed able to pur- 
. Chaſe. Rod iron, rolled iron, bolts, nails, 
anchors, and hoops, are neceſſaries of life, 
or for the package of their manufactures, 
or for their ſhipping. Beſides, of the 
finer ſorts, much is rated under diflerent 
denominations, and ſubject to higher du- 
ties, or are rated, ad yalorem, as hardware 
and ſteel, and therefore do not fall within 
the compact. In the ſtill higher manu- 
factures, the price of the material, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, is loft 1 in the value of the 


t Obſeryations on Ireland page 219. 
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workmanſhip, ſo that whether the firſt 
duty is 10s. or 3]. is totally immaterial ; 

thus, merely to ſhew by an example how 
far this can be carried, let us ſuppoſe, for 
a moment, a ton of the pendulum ſprings 
of watches could be collected, and that 
there could be found a market for them, 

theſe would be worth half the iron import- 
ed into England within the compaſs of the 
 year,—But the weight of all fine goods is 
trifling, and therefore whoever would make 
any juſt and true average on this ſubjee, 
muſt have before him the quantities, as as 
well as the quality and prices of the diffe- 
rent articles without this, he may amuſe 
himſelf, or delude the public with compu- 
tations ; he may fill his works with Cuſtom- 
Houſe extracts, and appear to the ignorant 

a man of deep reſearches, but by thoſe who 
underſtand the matter he will be ſtill 
thought ignorant —And if this be the 
Juſt and only ground of computation (as 1 
am convinced it 1s), I defire to fee how our 
Author can make out his aſſertion, that 
30 cwt. of bar iron will make leſs than 
22 cwt. of wrought iron, and that the 
equivalent ſhould be nearly one third more 
than the import duty; or even, as he elſe- 
where expreſſes it “, that in the grofs 1 iron 


* Obſervations on Ireland, page 2597 
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wares 25 cwt. of the bar would be an equi 


yalent for 20 cwt. of the wrought, and in 
the finer kinds 40 or 45 ewt. 


And yet even this would be ſufficient to 


prove „that the computation of 19498, was 
by no means made on an equal principle 


for Ireland, where not 22 ewt. but barely 


20 ewt. is ſuppoſed the produce of 30 owt. 
of the material, and the equivalent is ſtat- 
ed not nearly but preciſely one third more 
than the duty.—And now to come to theſe 

articular calculations, which, I muſt beg 
Jeavs, to ſet out in the Author s OWN 
words * 


" « Calculations for Iron Hoops. 
Le 6 4. 
* A ton of Ruſſa iron fit for 
* hoops, coſt in 1784 in 
e London nearly - - 14 10 0 
* Waſte of metal and charge of 


TY ce ſmelting, — > 25 3 IO O 

+ Coſt of a ton of hoops: in Logs 
K don, 82 — — — _ 18 O O0 

t Difference of duty on a ton of 


par iron in favour of Ire- 
“ land, = = = = = -= 2 7 © 


2 
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5 Calculation of Fplit iron. 
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, A ton of Ruſſia hon iron, fit 
for rod iron, coſt in Lon= 
don in 1784 about - 14 © © 

«© Waſte of metal and charge! of 
6 ſlitting, = - - - 110 © 


— 


« Coſt of a ton of rod iron in 
London 15 10 0 

Difference of duty in e of 
4 ireland,” - — 2 7 © 


- 


1 


£5 CGoft af a ton of rod iron in TI 
& Dublin, 5 13 3 © 
« Difference in favour of Ire- 
e land, between * and 
85 20l. per cent. 


I believe it will be obvious to every 
body, that theſe calculations have been 
made principally to eſtabliſh the obſerva- 
tions ſtated at the end of each of them, 
that Ireland has in one inſtance 15]. per 


cent. in the other between. I and 20l. 
ip 34 7 | Per 
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per cent. advantage over: England, and that 
uch © concluſion could not follow, nrileſs 
the general value was kept low. A mo- 
ment, however, for argument ſake, I will 
allow our Author all his improbable, and 
all his impoſſible premiſes; ſuch as that a 
ton of Ruſſia bar iron, fit for rods, Was 
ever bought in Dublin for III. 138. (or 
14]. leſs by 21. 7s. the difference in duty); 
that ſuch ton could be carried to Lucan, 
or Leixlip, the neareſt ſlitting mills, and 
there worked with coals, coſting above a 
guinea a ton, and then brought backinrods to 
Dublin, and that the waſte of 1 iron, and all 
the expences, ſhould not ſtand in more 
than 11. 108. ——1 admit the whole of his 
calculation, that the ton of Engliſh rods in 
London ſtands in 151. 10s. and in Dublin 
131. 3s. Engliſh, and now they are ready 
in both places for exportation, ſuppoſe to 
the Weſt Indies; the Engliſh go out free; 
the Iriſh by the compact muſt pay export 
duty 21. 16s. 3d. Engliſh, add this to 
13]. ht” the amount "will ſtand thus on 
 thip board 
The Iriſh, - [5 — C. 1 19 3 
The Engliſh, 5 5 | oh 1 10 0 


n 


Ballance in Gs of the Engliſh, 0 9 3 


which is near three per cent. and which, 
| _ conſidering ' 


.confidering that freight PT London is 
always cheaper to the Weſt Indies than 
from Dublin, with the advantages ariſing 
from ſuperior capital and the, rate of inte- 
"reſt, is enough to deſtroy any wholeſale 
trade on earth; to which, if theſe wares 
are made of Engliſh iron, muſt be added 
al. 168. per ton more, which in this com- 
Putation is ſuppoſed paid as import duty ; 
and this proves demonſtrably, of our Au- 
thor's own ſhewing, how unequal was the 
compact of 1778. The ſame advantage 
of 9s. 3d. will hy found in his other com- 
tions, though the per centage will not 
Þe quite fo large. Is it ſurpriſing, after 
this, that Ireland has never ſent any of 
theſe heavy wares to the Weſt Indies, and 
that the as ſtrongly aſſerts ſhe never can, 
and yet this is the 3 duty which 
ſome men have the modeſty to inſiſt upon 
that Ireland ſhould now impoſe on her own 
trade with free States, or that ſhe muſt be 
| Charged with breach of good faith and 
agreement. 

I feel I muſt have convinced every im- 
2 mind, and yet theſe obſervations 
me to go one ſtep further, and 

HD that all the miſtakes herein are not 
_ altogether unintentional. 
| The main intent of theſe calculations 

was to , that Ireland . have 1 fl. 
per 


per cent. in one article, and from 15. to 
20l. per cent. in another, and to prove this, 
it was neceſſary to ſtate theſe artioles far 
below their real value. 

If a ton of rod iron in London coſt but 
15}. 10s. and there is a loſs upon that of 
21. 78. that is certainly at the rate of 
151. 5s. 6d. on every hundred pounds va- 
lue, but if that rod iron be worth 20l. 
though the loſs ſhould be ſtill 21. 78. per 
ton, yet this loſs falls but upon a fifth part 
of every 10ol. and conſequently is but 
11I. 15s. inſtead of 151. per cent. Raiſe 
the price till higher, the oſs will be pro- 
portionably leſs. | 

And now allow me to ew how our 
Author himſelf has ſtated theſe prices in 
the ſame year 1784, where there was no 
occaſion to ſtate things too ſtrongly againſt 


Ireland. In his Arbgrican Obſervations he 
* 1 


« A ton of iron when manufactured in 
„Britain into rods is worth - L. 21 
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Oh! ancient honour of the. Britiſh. name, 
can you ſuffer ſuch, arguments any longer 


to avail.! to break the bonds of brotherly 


affections, and to alienate, if poſſible, from 


your markets your beſt cuſtomers. 


I have done with this part of the argu- 
ment, becauſe I am ſure I muſt have con- 
vinced every man, that Iriſh exportation 
never has, in a ſingle inſtance to any part 
of the world, interfered with the Engliſh 
iron exportation; that Ireland never did, 
nor ever can, import Baltic iron on the 
ſame terms with the Englih, and. there- 
fore, that ſhe finds it her intereſt to im- 
port it from London, in which caſe ſhe 
pays not 1os. but 14s. per ton duty, as the 
fact is ſtated by the Lords of the Com- 


mittee of the Council“; and that in a 


very 


* It ſeems almoſt unneceſſary to multiply arguments on this 
ſubject; whoever but looks at a map. of Europe, and ſees how 
Edinburgh or Hull ſtands with reſpect to the mouth of the Bal- 
tic, will be fatisfied ; whoever recollects the ingeniovs argu- 
ments of the Scotch when they wiſhed to induce the Iriſh gen- 
tlemen to ſubſeribe to their navigation from Edinburgh to Glaſ- 
gow, will remember the principal one to be that, by that means 
we could import our iron and na val ſtores cheaper acroſs Scot- 
land than we can do by long ſea. The ordinary freight of iron 
as ballaſt from Peterſburgh to London is but 58. per ton, the 

0 | freight 


G 


very ſhort time England will make bar 


iron enough at home fully to ſupply theſe 


freight to Hull is 10s. beſides inſurance; Ireland on a medium 
imports but about 750 ton of hemp, and conſequently can little 
leſſen by that means the freight of iron, which comes to her as 
a principal part of every cargo. The medium freight from Pe- 
terſburgh to Dublin is 33s. Engliſh, befides inſurance ; in the 
time of war this was more ftriking. In the laſt war the demand 
for hemp, &c. was ſo great, that the freight of iron to London 
was never raiſed; at the {ſame time that to Dublin from Peterſ- 
burgh was three guineas per ton. You, Sir, in the examination 
before the Lords of the committee of council in February laſt, 
in concert with Mr. Bolton, Mr. Wilkinſon, Mr. Reynolds and 
Mr. White, t have been pleaſed to aſcertain this fact and to al- 
ſign the true cauſes of theſe conſiderable advantages that Britain 
has over Ireland ---your anſwers are ſtated, to me thus: Tho! 
* the Iriſh pay ſome thing of higher duty upon foreign iron 


- 
A 


theſe diſadvantages are ſuppoſed to be counterbalanced by 
the credit they get here, and which they could not get in 
Ruſſia or Sweden. By our importing iron frequently as bal- 
laſt, together with hemp and other commodities, which ena- 
ble us to ſell it much cheaper, and by the convenience the 
© Iriſh have of purchaſing it in ſmall quantities as they want it, 
and thereby carrying on their trade with a leſs capital,” And 
to this might be added, the different rate of intereſt on the two 
countries. There are but one or two little circumſtances in 
which I can differ from this account; but with reſpect to eredit 
or the poſtponement on the term of payment, for goods beyond 
what is uſually allowed in the courſe of buſineſs, it is generally 
conſidered as the advantage the rich merchant has over the poor- 
er one, and for which the former is ſure ſome how or another 
to be paid, not only the common intereſt, but whatſoever ex- 
traordinary he * make by his money in a courſe of more 
frequent circulation, and for his riſque alſo. 
And the ſame might be ſaid with reſpe& to him who buys up 
goods 1n large quantities and ſells out again in ſmaller ſhares. 
And theſe therefore are obſtructions ariſing from the poverty of 
why ne not cauſes that can ſet up a rivalſhip againſt Eng- 
and. | E 2 


} Page 49. Examination before the Council concerning iron and iron 
manufactures, | : 


three 


imported from this country, . eg with two freights, yet 
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three kingdoms, at which time foreigners 
will be totally excluded, and England will 
have the monopoly of our market, upon 
the only terms any monopoly ſhould be 
ever eſtabliſned, that of ſupplying us 
cheaper than can be done by any other 

part of world. | 
I paſs over the exaggeration of the Shrop- 
ſhire company's conſuming 500 ton of coals- 
every day, in which event, allowing even 
two tons of coal to make one of iron, that 
company alone might make between 70000 
and 80000 ton a year, which is equal to the 
whole conſumption of England. The real 
fact, as I underſtand it, ſtands thus with 
the houſe of Mr, Wilkinſon, &c. which 
being the moſt extenſive as I hear in that 
part of England, I muſt preſume to be the 
one to which our author alludes. That 
houfe, I hear, makes 100 ton of bar iron 
every week, and expects during the courſe 
of this year to make 200 ton a week, and 
when one houſe can do this the buſineſs is 
accompliſhed. Theſe gentlemen, I hear, 
have their coal from 28. 6d. to 48. per ton, 
and can now finiſh their iron for 111. per 
ton ; and when Lord Dundonald's ſcheme 
of extracting pitch and tar, and volatile 
alkali, and eſſential oil, from pit coal, dur- 
ing its operation of coaking is accompliſhed, 
their fuel probably will come conſiderably 
at 
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at a lower rate, and the iron will be made 


the cheaper. And theſe works being ſitu- 


ated on the Severn or the river 
which runs into the Severn, they will have 


the ſupply of Ireland by the moſt eaſy con- 
veyance ; and accordingly I hear from one 


of the principal houſes in that line here, 


that they are now in actual treaty for being 


ſupplied from thence with that iron—but it 


is not in iron only, but with this fuperiori- 
ty in firing, with the benefit of water car- 


riage, and with the advantage of this river 


„ which [I hear is all full of mills 


and machinery already, they will underſel 
the world in all the cd; iron manufactures r 


alſo. 


I come now, though reluQantly to thoſe 


parts of the obſervations*in which while Ire- 
land is repreſented as affecting to encourage 
the ſpreading of manufactures, and while 


doubts are ſaid to be entertained of the 


* expediency of endeavouring on her part 


— 


te to make iron a principal part of the manu- 


e facture of her kingdom, and of vieing 
« with a favourite and eſtabliſhed manu- 


« facture of Great Britain ;” ſhe is held out 


to the jealouſy of England Þ under the in vi- 


dious and alarming appellation of its new rival 


I | iter 


"2M Obſervations on Ireland, page 235. + Ditto, p. 219 


1 Ditto, p. 220. 
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Aer of Ireland, and that (for the purpoſe of 
giving that rivalſhip effect, we mult pre 
ſume) ſteam engines are now erecting there. 

Now, would not any man imagine that 
this was altogether an encroachment and a 
novelty, and could he be perſuaded that the 
only crime of devoted Ireland was, her 
continuing to make for her own uſe plow- 
ſhares and reaping hooks, nails and hoops, 
and ſuch articles, as in all probability ſne 
was in the habit of making before the name 
of Engliſhman was ever heard of in her iſl- 
and. That the furnaces of Ireland never 
were in ſo forſaken and deplorable a way as 
they are at preſent ; and that no ſteam en- 
gine ever has been applied to the making 
or manufacturing iron 1n Ireland. That the 
great iron works which were. at Mountrath, 
at Swadlingbar, at Lough Allen, at Wood- 

ford and Feakell, thoſe in the County of 
Cork, of Galway, of Mayo, and many 
other parts of Ireland are all abandoned, 
and even the laſt lingering one at Enniſcor- 
thy has declined, and that in return all we 
Have gained (the obje of this mighty en- 
vy) is a very few little rolling, plating and 

ſitting mills for working with foreign iron 
and with foreign coals for domeſtic uſes on- 
ly. Four I think near Dublin—one at 
Newry—and one I think near Waterford ; 
and that in ſpight of what they do, the im- 


portation 


"= 
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portation of iron wares from England is dai- 
ly increaſing. I aſked the proprietors of 
what I believe to be the moſt conſiderable 
of theſe to give me ſome comparative view 
of the work he did, and his anſwer was, that 


his conſumption of coals in the year was not 


more than what Lord Sheffield ſtates as the 
conſumption of one Engliſh company 1n one 
day. 

The Obſerver himſelf has properly enou gh 
ſtated the caſe, where he ſays, © that in 
England the ſcarcity and price of wood 
te had rendered it impoſſible to enter into 
c competition with foreigners, or to make 
* jron enough for home conſumption and 
* manufaQures, and * but within a few 
*© years the trade has been reſcued from 
« ruin by the expedſent of uſing coaked pit 
* coal. 

* 80, while Ireland had woods, ſhe had 
te alſo many iron works, f but when the 
“ former were cut down and deſtroyed, 
e there was of courſe nearly an end of the 
te latter; the improvements in making iron 
% have now encouraged her to revive them; 
* and where my good Lord is the eftabliſh- 
« ed excluſive manufacture in the one, or 
* the new and Dn rivalſhip in the 
* other.” 


* 


? Obſervations on Ireland, page 212. f Ditto, p. 227, 
912 And 
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And where was the neceſſity under theſe 
bead of iron and ſteel, to heap together 
very thing that might be thought to imply 
a threat or induce an embartaſiment on un- 
offending Ireland, every thing that might diſa 
courage or diſgrace that country, every thing 
that might excite in England a diffidence 
[ of or an animoſity againſt her people. I 
a 4e do not ſee, in an examination of iron and 
| © ſteel * that it was altogether neceſſary to 
| _< ſet out, that if Ireland really means an 
1 arrangement in every reſpect reciprocal, 
| ee ſhe muſt expect to give a bounty on the 
| _ export of Britiſh linens from thence.” 
| But Ireland is not, I believe, terrified at this 
| formidable argument ; as an Iriſhman, I will 
| expreſs my own 1 on the ſubject free- 
i ly : If Britain deſires it ſhe is intitled to 
| each bounty—when it was firſt given by 
Britain, it was not merely to enable the 
Northern Iriſh abſentees to ſpend a larger 
roperty in her country—lt was that the 
Iriſh linens might make a part in thoſe aſ- 
ſerted cargoes in which one article contri- 
butes to the ſale of another, and in which 
the being able to ſupply his cuſtomer with 
every thing, in ſome degree ſecures to the 
merchant his monopoly. 


Obſervations on Ireland, page 233. 


Some 
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Some few years ago, who Ireland be- 
ing reſtored to her commercial right, too 
fondly perſuaded herſelf that the exerciſe of 
a free trade muſt be as extenſive as the name, 
ſhe thought it prudent to grant a ſimilar 
bounty that her linens might make a part 
of her foreign cargoes alſo. If Britain now 
wiſhes that we ſhould add herlinens to our 
aſſortments, I do not ſee how Ireland can 
refuſe it, and therefore, if called upon, I 
will move it myſelf in parliament. | 

But what ſhall we ſay to that general 
aſſertion of our author's, which declares a 
perpetual warfare between the two coun- 
tries;—* ＋ That it is impoſſible for Britain 
to be permanently ſecured in any regula- 
+ tions that may be made, but that — 
« our trade ſhall be once gone, in conſe- 
* quence of our arrangements, and ſhe 
* finds herſelf diſappointed, the recovery 
e of her trade will not be then probable.” 
And what indignation may an Iriſhman not 
expreſs at the reaſon aſſigned which thus 
ſtigmatiſes his country. It has not been, 
* ſays our author, and it will not be the 
* licy of Ireland to enforce a very exact ob- 
* ſervance of ſuch cautions as may be a- 
% dopted. Britain muſt ſubmit her manu- 
% factures, her trade and commercial laws 
* to the fidelity of the Cuſtom-houſe offi- 
< cers of Ireland in many reſpects, and in 


+ Obſervations on Ireland, page 232, 
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70 « conſequence thereof her trade will be 

* gone.” 

And muſt not the trade of Ireland, in 
like manner, be committed to the care of 
Engliſh and Scotch revenue officers ; and 
is not the trade and intercourſe of both 
countries, at this moment, committed to 
them without receiving any material inju- 
ry? I do not pretend to ſay ſome counter- 
band trade will not be carried on between 
two countries ſo contiguous to each other, 
but I could never find any evidence that 
ſhewed, that this illicit trade is carried on 
to greater extent in Ireland than in Bri- 
tain, or that our revenues here are leſs at- 
| tended to. I have heard it afferted, and I 

believe truly, that there was ſmuggling to 
as great value in the port of London as in 
all Ireland ; and I am certain, that neither 

Scotland, nor the Weſt of England, nor 
| the contiguous coaſts of Suſſex, would yield 
1 to Ireland in this ſpecies of dexterity.— Ihe 
| late examination relativg, to ſmuggling 1 in 
1 the Britiſh Houſe of. ns ſhews how 
| much we are ſurpaſſed in | this buſineſs by 
mn our neighbours.—But it is hoped, when a 
== wiſe and equitable arrangement of trade 
= - ſhall be made; when the two kingdoms 
if ſhall be conſidered, in theſe reſpects, as two 
| 1 counties only, of the ſame dominion, by 
ö 


removing all obſtructions of additional 1 im- 
port 
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port duty ** the one to the other, * 


the conſequent temptation to ſmuggling 
ſhall be thus removed, it will be in the 


power of the Miniſters of each country 


exceedingly to ſimplify the mode of col- 
lecting their revenue, and to transfer much 
of the duty from import to inland exciſe. 
And when the proper cautions for carry- 
ing ſuch a ſyſtem into execution ſhall be 
adopted by Ireland upon the footing of fair 


faith, for her own benefit, with her own 


conſent, and by the laws of her own Par- 
liament, I fay, it is too much for any man 
to aflert, that ſhe will not inforce an honor- 
able obſervance of them, or that any for- 


mer policy of that country can juſtify a 


contrary concluſion. 

Among the different trades which it is 
thus ſuppoſed that Britain may loſe and 
Ireland gain, that to America is probably 
conſidered as one of the moſt extenſive; 
but let me inform the noble author, that 


the beſt hold Britain has at this day of any 
part of the trade of America is by means of 


Ireland, and that if Ireland ſhall have juſt 


cauſe to be diſguſted, America will be loſt 


for ever; and that on the other hand, if 
theſe iſlands ſhall ever have any chance of 
recovering any part of their antient influ- 
ence in that vaſt, but yet unſettled empire, 
it muſt be through the medium of Ireland; 
1 80 but 


| 
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but this, I fear, is a flight of policy of too 


bold a wing for modern miniſters, and, 
therefore, 1 ſhall be ſilent on the ſubjeR ; 
however, I deſire here to enter my caveat 


againſt the 16th Propoſition of the Engliſh 


Houſe of Commons, ſo far as it relates to 


the article of American iron.— England, to 
protect her own manufacture, lays a duty 
of 21. 16s. on foreign iron.—To favour her 
Colonies, ſhe permits the iron of Canada 
and Nova Scotia to be imported duty free. 


Ireland lets in iron of Ruſſia and Ame- 


merica equally at 10s. 6d.—ſhall ſhe be o- 
bliged under this 16th propoſition, to lay 
il. 16s. Engliſh additional on the iron of the 
American States *, more than ſhe does on 
the Ruſſian ; and muſt ſhe not expect the 
moment that unjuſt inequality is eſtabliſh- 


ed, to be excluded from the Ports of Ame- 
rica for ever. England you. ſee will not be 


drawn to ſhew ſuch partiality to ſtrangers 
againſt the Americans. 
But to return to our b of iron and 


ſteel, I confeſs I do not ſee clearly why our 


author, under theſe heads, ſhould think it 
neceſſary to ſtate © the extravagancies and 
* wncommon prooceedings and unſettled [tate of 


5 f or why he ſhould thus make a 


- Q If Colony iron may not be imported into Ireland * 
ree. 
; + Obſervations on hiclard, page 238. | 
charge 
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charge upon a whole nation for the enormi- 
ties of the riotous, but ſtarving manufac- 
turers of the capital only, when he had be- 
fore ſaid, that a conſiderable propertion of 
the country differed from them, and that 
the parliament of Ireland, by a great majo- 
rity, had rejected their plan. I do not ſee 
the occaſion why, under this head, merely 
to injure the credit of Ireland“, he ſhould 


bring back the old ſtory of the Abſentee 


Tax which the Iriſh E e rejected (in 
my opinion unwiſely) ſo long ago I think as 
November, 1772, and of which there has 
ſince been but little mention Why he 
ſhould here {for the ſame purpoſe] impute 
to a whole nation T OY and impatient 
diſpoſitions. 

It may no doubt, to ſome people, ſeem 
not very diſadvantageous to ſell their eſtates 
in one country tor 10 years purchaſe I, 
when they could lay out the money in ano- 
ther at 23 years purchaſe ; but they will 
allow our weaker underſtandings to > 


this is ſome diſadvantage.—But while this 


rod is hung over us, and while we are thus 
aſſured, that Engliſhmen are not very fond 
of ſending their money to Ireland, and that 
when they recollect, Ane will be much leſs 


-Þ Obfervz ations on Treland, page: 234. + Ditto, page 233. 
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ſo; may we hope that we ſhall not be up- 
braided with this poverty, nor lectured with 
this ſort of inſulting unſolicited advice, 
That as Ireland may ſome times want money, 


it is not quite ſo prudent to take fuch meaſures,” 
as taxing our adviſers f. 

It may naturally now be aſked me, if 
this caſe be exactly as I have ſtated it; if 
there is no probability that Ireland will ever 
become the ſucceſsful rival of England in 
the iron trade : Whence all this anxiety up- 
on the ſubject, and wherefore this pamplet 


of fo many pages ? I will anſwer directly: 


I ſaw an alarming jealouſy riſing between 
theſe two kingdoms ; 1 thought there were 
ſome men in Britain, who conſidered Ire- 
land on all occaſions, as a capable and will- 
ing opponent, who, unleſs ſtrongly coerced, 

muſt in the end carry away the greater part 
of her manufactures, and that in this coun- 
try ; alſo, there were many who thought 
they could well perceive, that tho' the legi- 
ſlature of Britain had lately emancipated 
our conſtitution and our trade, yet the ma- 
nufacturing part of the people ſtill ſeemed 
to claim the right of reſtraining, of taxing, 
of legiſlating for us, juſt as might ſuit their 
private convenience.—TFhat in the town of 
Mancheſter, which e to Doctor 


+ Obſervations on Ireland, page 234. 
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Percival's laſt account of its population, as 


I recollect, contains about 435,000 perſons, 
men, women and children, wiſe and fooliſh : 
there was found according to the ſtate- 
ment of a noble Lord, no leſs than 120,000 
literate, adult, decided ſtateſmen, who had 
taken upon them to determine at once for 
us, and to inſtruct their own parliament, 


upon a queſtion in politics ſo difficult, ſo 


complicated, ſo abſtract, that it might have 
engaged the wiſdom of a Solon or a Plato to 
decide on ; perhaps, the moſt abſtruſe that 
has ever been agitated ; the conſtitutional 


union of two ſeparated, free and indepen- 
dent kingdoms. | 


Weave the warp, ad weave the woof, 
The winding ſheet of Edward' s race. 


I felt the powerful, tho I am perſuaded 
unintended effect of Lord Sheffield's pub- 
lications, (at leaſt thro' this country) in ex- 
citing and confirming this jealouſy, and I 
confeſs, I trembled when I looked back on 


ſcenes juſt paſſed cos he on the other ſide of 


the Atlantic. 


Fraternas a es, Alternaque Bella profanis 
decertala Odiis. 


And 
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And I wiſhed, while yet it was not too 
late, that my poor endeavours might be 
employed in counteracting theſe greateſt of 
.calamities ; you, Sir, (from motives of reci- 
| procality and affection, I admit) have 
| thought fit to appeal to me on a part of this 
ſubject, and have thereby afforded me an 
opportunity of delivering ſo far my opinions, 
which I have with the greater freedom, as 
they have not been taken up upon the ſpur 
of the preſent occaſion, but which appear 
to have been conceived, and uniformly 
acted up to for more than ſeven years, and 
as ſuch, I may hope they will be conſidered 
impartial. | 
The cloſer England and Ireland became 
connected, the more eaſy, no doubt, will 
be the intercourſe, more of our nobility and 
entry, more of our ingenious and refined 
artiſts will probably go to your country.— 
In the coarſer branches, which depend on 
cheapneſs of living, where leſs capital and 
leſs ingenuity are required, (if from local 
advantages ſuch works can be better carried 
on in Ireland) many of them probably will 
be eſtabliſhed here. — But in a ſhort time, 
if there be an increaſe of inhabitants and 
of trade, theſe will raiſe the price of la- 
bour and of proviſions.— And taxes will, I 
fear, not be wanting in any part of the 


Britiſh dominions, ſo ſoon as there ſhall be 
found 
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found a capability of payin them—and thus 
things ſtill will preſerve their natural level. 

In the mean time, I cannot ſee how the 
ſucceſs of one country, on one ſide of the 
narrow channel between theſe Iſlands, can 
injure another on the other fide, more than 
how the property of Yorkſhire is to be ef- 
fected by that of Lancaſhire, or your trade 
annihilated by the continuance of the Car- 
ron Company. 

Our empire, I fear, has already power- 
ful enemies on the Continent; let us not 
weaken ourſelves by internal diviſion, let 
every part rather be ſtrengthened, and all 
united in affection; let us be true to one 
another, and Britain, I truſt, may yet be 
confident againſt the world in arms, and 
ſuch, Sir, is the warmeſt wiſh of 


Your very obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 


LUCIUS O'BRIEN. 
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